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PREFACE . 


At a time like the present whe-n Indian and 
European gentlemen and ladies are beginning to 
mix more freelj' in each other’s society, it has 
seemed to the writer that there is a want of 
some kind of manual of English manners and 
usages, to which Indian gentlemen might refer in 
case of uncertainty. It is with the object of aid- 
ing and furthering in this way such friendly in- 
tercourse that the present work has been under- 
taken. 

It will be observed that the author has endea- 
voured to include everything on the subject of 
etiquette that may be useful to all classes Indian 
gentlemen that are or may be brought into con- 
tact with Europeans ; and that, consequently, 
various details have been introduced, which would 
have been unnecessary in a book intended only 
for the higher and more educated classes. 

The writer’s best thanks arc due to the Bengal 
.Secretariat, 'to. the Assistant Private Secretarj’’ to 
the Viceroy, and to the Private Secretary to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for valuable help 
and information, as well as to several friends who 
have kindly looked through the proofs of this work 
and made sundrj' useful suggestions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Etique tte may be defi ned as a_body of rules to guide 
our beha \~iour in polite society.. 

Society (by which is meant the whole community of 
gentlefolk in any countr}’) has, by augeneral consensus 
of opinion, laid down these rules for its own well-being 
and preservation, and they are, therefore, important to all 
those who wish to belong to it 
To the Indian gentleman, particularly, who desires to 
mix in English society, a knowledge of the rules of 
English etiquette is important, because in its details the 
etiquette of one community often differs widely from 
that of another ; and it is quite possible that tastes and 
habits that are approved in Indian, may be discounten- 
anced in European societ}'. 

To a large extent, however, these rules of conduct 
are the same among ladies and gentlemen everywhere, 
since t he essenc e of polite ness is a delic ate, re.gard_fQr_ 
the feelings of others, and th e first elem ent of good 
liiann ersis unselfishness. . Th us manners are really based 
upon momls ; a nd c ourtesy, when we.come_to.analvisg.i.t, 
is found to Im the outcom e of t he. virtues of r everence, 
forbea rance , an d,seIficontrpl.. 

For India, an era of change has begun : gradually 
her time-honoured customs are being modified, and 
her ancient landmarks removed. And there is danger 
that, with much that is not worth presening, the simple 
w., E. I 
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dignity and refined courtesy that marked the “ fine old 
Indian gentleman” may be thrust aside by the new 
ideas and levelling theories which the first superficial 
contract with Western knowledge and civilization brings 
in its train. “Let us,” then, in the words of Mr. 
Gladstone’ (words which young India would do well 
to take to heart) “ remember that in our best achieve- 
ments lie hid the seeds of danger ; and beware lest 
the dethronement of Custom, to make place for Right, 
should displace, along with it, that principle of Reverence 
which bestows a discipline absolutely invaluable in the 
formation of character.” 


* Tht Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1887. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL RULES OF BEHAVIOUR, DRESS, &C. 

1. To chew anything (such as pan or beicl) in Eng- 
lish society is not considered polite. Learn, therefore, to 
abstain from the practice when you are in the company 
of European gentlemen and ladies ; and avoid, as far as 
possible, coming into their neighbourhood just after 
chewing without having previously cleansed your mouth. 
Courtesy in this matter is imperative on all Indian 
gentlemen who wish to show a polite consideration 
towards their European friends and acquaintances ; just 
as a European gentleman would be bound not to smoke 
a dgar in Indian society, if he knew that it objected 
to the practice. 

2. Do not (if you can help it) expectorate or clear 
your throat with a loud noise in public. If either action 
is necessary, retire to some private place for the purpose. 
In the societ)' of English gentlemen and ladies especi- 
ally the practice should be avoided. And since the 
sound of it is quite as unpleasant to them as the action 
itself, endeavour to go out of hearing whenever you 
indulge in it. 

Again, an Indian gentleman should be careful in 
company to suppress “those ebullitions which are consi- 
dered amongst his own people to be indicative of his 
having enjoyed his breakfast”^ Hiccuping, &c., if 


’ Sccial Life in India. 
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tolerable in the home circle, is very unbecoming in 
public. 

Try also to avoid loud coughing or violent blowing of 
the nose (which should neverhc done with thefingers), &c., 
in public, and do not sniff or snuffle. All such noises 
are unpleasant to others, and therefore impolite. Lastly, 
when you mix in European society, never be unpro- 
vided with a pocket-handkerchief. 

3. Shun the common practice, when seated, of jog- 
ging up and down with your body, or of crossing your 
legs, and then swinging one of them to and fro. Do 
not get into the way of patting or stroking any part of 
your person. Wherever you are, it is well to avoid these 
practices, because they easily grow into habits, and you will 
be liable to fall into them unconsciously to the annoyance 
of others. For the same reason, it is well to avoid the 
habit of lolling or lounging in your seat, or of nursing 
your leg. Do not stretch out your legs in front of you or 
spread them wide apart ; and do not sit, in public, with 
your legs aloft upon a chair or table. Be easy, but 
at the same time graceful in your demeanour in public. 
Walk with the body erect, but not stiff : do not slouch. 
Let the arms swing slightly with the motion of the body. 
The chest should be expanded, the shoulders thrown 
back, and the toes only slightly turned out. 

4. When you are in society, remember that it is im- 
polite to whisper, hum, or whistle, or to break out into 
loud roars of laughter. Laugh, if you will, but do so 
gently and naturally. When laughing, do not cover your 
mouth withj 'pur hand. Do not drum with your 'fingers 
or twiddle your thumbs. Do not yawn, or, if you must, 
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place your hand before your mouth during the process, 
Never bite or pick your nails or scratch yourself, and 
avoid the little ner\-ous gestures in which some people 
indulge, such as fingering their noses, or laying hold 
of their ears during conversation. Avoid making your 
toilet in public, as cleaning your nails or picking your 
teeth ; and do not scratch your head, or pick your nose 
or your ear. Do not read a newspaper or a book in an 
audible whisper, as it disturbs those near you. 

5. Avoid the use of slang e.vpressions of any kind, 
either in speech or writing. It is well to eschew„,fine 
langu^age as nj^h_as possible ; but it is much more 
desirable to eschew slang. In the first place, since you 
are unfamiliar with its use, you will probably employ it 
incorrectly ; and, in the second place, even if you do not 
make mistakes in using it, slang in the mouth of a 
foreigner sounds inappropriate. Worse than slang are 
English oaths, occasionally indulged in by Indian gentle- 
men who wish to appear at their ease with Europeans, 
and who may fall into the use of bad Language in societj', 
in ignorance of the meaning or force of the words they 
employ. In general society, swearing, &c., whoever 
practises it, is alw.ays a breach of politeness. 

6. An Indian gentleman, when talking to Englishmen 
or in their hearing, should not speak of other 
Englishmen, whether official or non-official, without giving 
them their appropriate titles. Thus, he should not say 
“ BrOiVn told me so-and-so,” but Mr. Brown, or Sir 
Richard Brotun, or Lord Brown, as the case may be- 
Also, never use the initial of a person’s name to desig- 
nate him or her, as Mr. P., Mrs. C., Miss W. 
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7. The higher classes of English people practise a 
greater reticence, both in speech and writing, than is 
customary among Indian gentlemen of the same classes 
and there are several words and expressions denoting parts 
or functions of the human body, which are tabooed in , 
polite society, since they suggest uupleasant ideas. 

, An English gentleman rvould not, for instance, talk 
about “ a pain in his slomaeh," or use the word stomach ’ 
(or Imvels) at all (in reference to himself or his friends) 
in ordinary conversation or correspondence, unless he 
were commumoiting with his doctor. Especially would 
he avoid such words in the hearing of ladies. 

Should you, therefore, have occasion to ask (whether 
verbally or in writing) for leave on the ground of illness, 
do not enumerate all the particulars of your complaint ; 
it is sufficient to state briefly what it is. Similarly, 
if you should compose a brief memoir or account of 
a friend's illness and death for the general public, do not 
insert unpleasant details of his disorder. You are not 
writing a medical diagnosis or report of his case ; such 
frankness of expression is, therefore, unnecessary. Simi- 
larly, do not discuss ailments of any kind in company, 
especially when a lady is the subject of them. The 
mention even of some disorders (such as Diarrhoea or 
Dysentery) should be avoided. 

There are other words and subjects, such as adultery, 
fomicailon.,.eldldbirJhijnisc arriage , ^c., of which mention 
should not be made in the general intercourse of polite 
society. In social conversation, especially when ladies"' 


’ •' Belly " is worse still. If necessity arises, use ■■ abdomen." 
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are present, it is well to avoid topics (as, for instance, 
Sanitation) which may lead to the introduction of words 
or expressions such as may offend the ears of the com- 
pany. 

There is, no doubt, such a thing as a too great 
squeamishness in matters of this kind ; but it is better 
for an Indian gentleman mixing in European society 
to err on the -side of over-caution than on the side of 
laxity regarding them. 

S. In any place of public resort, such as the corridor 
of a public hall, or at a Garden Parly or other gathering, 
do not stand about with your friends in knots and stare 
at ladies and gentlemen as they pass ; or make remarks 
to your companions about them in their hearing. 
Those who are so treated will probably take no outn-ard 
notice of such conduct, but they none the less recognise 
it as impolite towards themselves. 

If you are standing in the way of any one who wants to 
pass you, politely make wa)' for him at once. Avoid 
doing so grudgingly or as if your aim were to give him 
just room enough and no more. Do not be afraid 
that you are, . under any circumstances, doing anything 
undignified or senile in readily drawing aside and making 
room for others ; such conduct is one of the character- 
istics of the true gentleman. If any one is standing in 
your way, do not push past him, but say “ Will you 
allow me to pass ? ” or “ Excuse me.” 

9. Do not be over-sensitive. Learn to tolerate criti- 
cism. He that can bear to be told of his faults will the 
sooner -learn to m^d 't hem. Do not be ready to put 
a bad construction upon anything that is said to or 
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about you, and not take offence where none is intend- 
ed. It sometimes happens that Indian gentlemen con- 
sider themselves to have been ill-treated by Europeans, 
simply through their misunderstanding or misconstruing 
words or actions of the latter. Englishmen, again, are 
apt, on occasion, to be somewhat rough-and-ready in 
what they say and do ; but remember that such down- 
right conduct is not necessarily overbearing, and do not 
convert a hasty word or what is intended only for a 
jest into a deadly insult. Learn, in short, to adopt^a-- 
friendly attitude towards Europeans rather than one of 
reserve and suspicion. 

10. Do not be too ready to indulge your curiosity. 
Thus, it is very impolite to make any attempt to look over 
the shoulder of any one who is reading or writing any- 
thing, as a book or a letter, without his permission. Be- 
ware of prying into matters that do not concern you. 
If, for example, a gentleman brings a book into the room 
where you are, do not try to spy out its title, much less 
take it up in your hands and look at it unasked. Or 
if, again, there is anything unusual about his dress, &c., 
do not stare at or draw the attention of others to the 
peculiarity. Never take liberties with any but your inti- 
mate friends and companions, and never intrude. People 
may say nothing ; but they mentally resent such treat- 
ment all the same. These may perhaps seem small 
matters ; but remember that a calm reserve of demean- 
our is a special mark of politeness. 

II. Avoid writing begging letters, or applying for 
assistance to others unless you have solid grounds for 
believing that you have some special claim upon their 
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good offices, or that they are really interested in your 
welfare. Do not assume that a kind of universal bene- 
volence is a quality inherent in all English gentlemen, 
and ask them to give you help, pecuniarj' or otherwise, 
both in season and out of season. Cultivate a habit and 
feeling of independence, and learn to rely upon your 
own e.Kertions rather than upon the kindness or for- 
bearance of others for success in life. 

Do not, therefore, write a letter to a stranger, begging 
him to defray the expenses of your education, or to a 
newspaper manager, asking him to supply you with his 
paper gratis, or to an author, requesting him to make you 
a present of his book. Be chary of appeals ad misericor- 
diam (i.e., the pity of the person addressed) : claims 
or entreaties for assistance should be based on your own 
merits and abilities rather than upon your poverty or 
misfortunes. Hence, applications for a Government or 
other post simply or mainly on the ground that you have 
a large family to support, or appeals to an examiner to 
give you passmarks because it is your “ last chance,” are 
inadmissible. Make self-help, rather t han..dependence 
u pon^ thers, the jv^atch-word of your career. 

12. Next door to begging is borrowing, which is al- 
most equally to be avoided. If you borrow anything, 
let it be only from intimate friends, and not from any 
casual acquaintance, and always be very careful to return 
the article borrowed as quickly as possible. Never 
borrow money from anybody if you can avoid doing so : 

'■ but, if you do, to be careless about returning it is doubly 
inexcusable. 

Do not fall into the habit of borrowing books j it is 
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better to buy them for yourself (if they arc worth having) 
or to procure them from a lending library. People who 
value their books never much like to lend them ; and 
to ask them to do so, unless you arc an intimate terms 
with them, is a liberty which ) ou arc not justified in 
taking. Be very careful in your treatment of borrowed 
books, whether lent you by a friend or procured from 
librarj’ ; do no not soil or dog’s-ear them or make pencil 
notes or other marks in the margin. Finally, be very 
particular to return books borrowed from a friend to their 
owner within a reasonable time ; do not keep them 
indefinitely, till he is obliged to ask for them back ; it is 
your duty, not his, to see that they are returned. 

13. Whatever kind of dress you wear, be clean and 
neat in your person and attire. Keep your finger-nails 
short and free from dirt. Be careful that there are no 
buttons missing from your shirt or your chapkan. 

If you wear a “ brimless cap ” or skull-cup of any kind, 
see that it is not soiled with dust or grease ; but, 
in your social intercourse with Europeans, it is better 
to wear either the shamla or the mogli pagri. On all 
official occasions “ brimless caps ’’ are inadmissible.^ 

Similarly, the neatest kind of shoes to wear are patent 
leather or ordinary black leather * shoes of European 
fashion with elastic sides ; and such shoes are the most 
convenient for Indian gentlemen to wear at all public 
ceremonies and in visiting at European houses ; in short, 

* Government of Bengal Resolution (Political), dated 30th Januarj’ 
18S0. 

® If these are worn, they require to be polished uith shoe-blacking. 
Indian gentlemen are too apt to forget this. 
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in English society generally. If you wear the loose-fitting 
Indian shoe, to keep it on the foot in the houses 
of Europeans, is an act of discourtesy towards them. 
Shoes of Indian fashion must be taken of on all officiiil 
or semi-official occasions.' 

In European society (as,atdinncrsor Garden-parties}, it 
is more convenient to wear trousers than to wear the dhoH. 
At places of public promenade, itc,, where Europeans, 
and especially where European ladies are present, if the 
dhoii be worn, it should be of sufficient length to cover 
the legs decently, and stockings, rather than socks, 
should be worn. If you wear the dhoii, you should 
be the more chary of lolling and lounging (see Rule 3), 
since the display of bare leg that may be caused by such 
attitudes is particularly ungraceful. 

Avoid a tendency to display or foppishness in clothing 
or adorning your person. Dress according to your rank, 
without extravagance. Prefer neatness to gaudiness. 

If you wear European dress, be sober in your attire, 
and avoid staring colours or patterns. 

Similarly, do not overload your fingers with rings or 
wear a verj’ massive gold watch-chain. English gentle- 
men wear no other jewellery than studs, sleeve-links, n 
watch and chain of moderate size, a scarf-pin, and 
seldom more than one rings'" (a signet-ring), which is 
placed on the litile finger. Never wear false jewellery. 

If you wear spectacles or an eye-glass, let them he 
of light make, mounted in gold or blue steel, and fasten- 
ed by a thin black silk cord or thread. 


> Government of India Resolution No. 51^, dated 19th March 1868. 
s Two, at most. 
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Pocket-handkerchiefs should be of white cambric, or 
white or red silk, or cambric bordered with red or purple 
silk. 

Above all, the shirt-front should be perfectly plain, 
not laced or embroidered in any way. 

Descriptions of dress, whether European or Indian, 
suitable for various occasions, will be found under their 
respective headings. 
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CVLLS. 

Calls made by Indian gentlemen upon Europeans are 
usually of two kinds : (i) ceremonious or semi-cere- 
monious calls, and (2) calls on business ; but the cere- 
monious call (or call “to pay his respects”) is often, to 
the convenience of both parties, utilised for a matter 
of business. 

A call made upon an English lady is geneially, how- 
ever,- a strictly ceremonious call, and the caller should 
be careful not to introduce into his conversation with 
the wife any business matter that he may have with the 
husband. 

In India a European gentleman who has newly come 
to a town or a station, calls on the residents first, with- 
out waiting for them to call on him. They will then 
return his call. If he comes to a large cit)’, as Calcutta, 
where it is scarcely possible for him to call on all the resi- 
dents, he would call on those whom he specially wished 
to know, or on those who were in his own Department 
of the Public Service. He might also suitably call on 
any residents whom he had previously met at entertain- 
ments to which he had been invited; 

Such is the etiquette of calling with Europeans in 
India ; and, similarly, Indian gentlemen, on arriving v 
at a new station, should be the first to call upon any 
Europeans that they wished to become acquainted with; 
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But it is not at present usual for Europeans to call upon 
Indian gentlemen at tlicir houses,' unless they live in the 
European fashion and their wives receive callers. Conse- 
quently Indian gentlemen must, as a rule (whether they 
are new arrivals or not), be the first to call on .my 
Europeans they desire to know, and will not expect their 
calls to be returned. 

Such ceremonious calls are usually made upon a 
Government official when he first comes to settle in a 
station ; and they may be repeated at intervals of six 
months or a ye.ar. They may also be made on any 
special occasion, such as when the visitor or the person 
visited is about to leave the station permanently or for a 
long time, or when either of them has returned to the 
station after a long absence. 

After any entertainment to which you have received 
an invitation, it is etiquette to call upon your host and 
hostess as an acknowledgement of their kindness. This 
should be done within a week, at most, after the enter- 
tainment, and whether the proffered invitation has been 
accepted or declined. 

If you liave been invited to a wedding (besides call 
ing upon those who gave the wedding entertainment), 
it is your duty to call upon the bride and bridegroom, 
as soon as they have returned from their wedding trip 
or tour. 

If a European gentleman of your acquaintance is ill 
or is suffering under any domestic affliction (such as 
family sickness or bereavement), and you wish to show 

' Because it is not usually convenient for Indian gentlemen to receive 
European callers at their houses. 



}'our concern or sympathy, do not call, but leave your 
card at the house, with the words “ To inquire ” written 
in the upper left-hand corner. The recipient of such 
an attention, as soon as the crisis of his illness or afflic- 
tion is over, will acknowledge it by sending you his 
card in return, with the words “ With thanks (<?/■ To 
return thanks) for kind inquiries ” wwiiten above his name. 

If you call with a Letter of Introduction to your host 
(see p. 91), 5’ou should send the letter in along with your 
card by the servant, so that your host may be able to 
read the letter and find out who you are, before seeing you. 

But it is perhaps better to send such letter by mes- 
senger or by post than to bring them personally. In 
the case of the Viceroy, Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
or other Head of a Province, Letters of Introduction 
should be sent to his Aide-de-Camp or Private Secretary. 

If you wish to call on a lady or gentleman who is 
staying in a another gentleman’s house, you should send 
in one card for the guest with “For Mr. (or Mrs.) Brown” 
(or whatever the name may be) written in ink or pencil 
at the top. You must, at the same time, leave cards for 
the host and hostess as well ; though if you are previous- 
ly unacquainted with them, you will not necessarily see 
them, or only for a short time, it being understood that 
your call is ment chiefly for the guest. If the guest on 
whom you call has his wife with him (or vice versa), you 
must send in two cards, one for each of them. 

Calls are also made for the purpose of bidding good- 
bye to your friends, when you are about to leave the 
neighbourhood altogether or for a long period. In the 
case of only a temporary absence, farewell calls are 



unnecessary. When you make such calls, write P. P. C. 
in the lower right-hand corner of your card. The letters 
mean Pour prendre conge, which is French for ‘‘To take 
leave.” It is permissible to send such cards by post, 
instead of leaving them in person. 

In all other cases, cards must be left by the caller 
in person, and must not be sent by post, or delivered by 
a messenger, or left by a friend. 

From 12 to 2 o’clock in the day is the ceremonious 
hour for calling in India ; and if the call is made upon 
a lady, these hours should be strictly adhered to. If, 
however, the call is made upon a gentleman at his office, 
some time between the hours of ii a.m. and 1-30 p.m., 
or between 3 and 4-30 p.m , is generally the most con- 
venient for a call. If the call is made at his house, it 
is better to make it before rather than after office hours : 
an Indian gentleman calling at 4 or 5 p.m. is apt to inter- 
fere with the rest or recreation of his host.* 

Both in Calcutta and the Mofussil, Sunday is the 
day on which European gentlemen generally pay calls 
to ladies, always between 12 and 2 o’clock ; but it is 
perhaps better for an Indian gentleman to choose some 
other day for his visit, as the lady is then less likely to 
be taken up with other callers, and he will be able to 
make or renew his acquaintance with her more easily. 
As regards the gentleman of the house, Sunday is a 
day on which he will probably be found at home be- 
tween 12 and 4, but most English gentlemen object 


‘ In the Mofussil, office hours are often in the early morning, and 
calls must be regulated accordingly. 
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to be interrupted on that day by ceremonious or business 
matters. 

If the call is on the lady of the house, you necessari- 
ly call on her husband as well, though you may prob- 
ably not see him. Send in, therefore, two cards by the 
servant before entering the house. If your call is made 
upon the gentleman only, one card is sufficient ; and it will 
then be understood that your card is meant for him alone. 

J^Iodern English taste requires that a visiting-card 
should be plain and u nostentatious : it should be made 
of white unglazcd and not very stiff card-board. The 
name should be printed upon It in black (not in gold) 
in small clear copper-plate, without flourishes ; or it may 
be clearly written on a blank card. 

It is best to give your full name and designation or 
title on your visitingcard ; as. Balm JDwarka Nalh Mil 
icr, Moulvie Muliammci Sultan Alum, Raja Ramanath 
Tagore. The title of “Honourable” is the only title 
that is never given on a visiting-card. 

Some Indian gentlemen use the English designation 
Mr. ; and, if they prefer it, there is no objection to the 
practice. Add, in writing, to your name your official or 
other designation 3 so that your host may know at once 
who you are. But do not have such designations printed 
on your card. If you are a XJniversitj' Graduate, do not 
place B.A., M.A., M.B., &a, after your name on your 
visiting-card. But if you have a professional title, it should 
precede your name on your card; as, Dr. Kali Nath Gupta. 
It is better not to omit the prefix of “ Babu ” or “ Mr.,” 
&c, before the name. Your address should be written 
or printed in the lower left-hand corner of the card, 
w., E. 
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If you are calling by appointment, you may find it, 
useful to write “ By appointment ” on the margin of 
your card above your name, so as to recall the circum- 
stance to the mind of your host. Should you be request- 
ed to write your business upon a slate or upon the back 
of your card, do so as quickly and concisely as possible. 

If you are not supplied with a card, write your name, 
&c., neatly on a clean slip of paper or on the slate provid- 
ed in some houses. But when the call is made on a 
lady, a card is indispensable. Never enter tlie presence 
of your host nnannottnced. Even if you should be op 
such very intimate terms with your host as to be able to 
dispense with sending in your name, always knock at the 
room door before you enter. 

If the lady or the gentleman on whom you are call- 
ing is too busy or too unwell to see you ‘ or is not at 
home, you can leave your card or cards and retire •, but 
if you desire to see them or make their acquaintance, 
do not leave any card, but take an oppoituniiy of calling 
again. 

Introductions are seldom made during calls, so that 
if the Indian visitor finds other callers in the room wher 
he enters the presence of his host or hostess, he shoulc 
. not feel surprised or offended if he is not introducer 
to them. If, however, in the course of conversation 
occasion should arise, he may address a remark t( 
another caller without having been previously introducer 
to him. But such an occurrence does not at all necessi 


* In the case of a !.idy, the dunvan will inform you that ■' the doo 
is shut" (durviaea bund)-, a formula which means that she is unabi 
to receive callers. 
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tate that an acquaintance should be aftern-ards acknow- 
ledged between them. 

Be careful not to make your visit too long. A cere- 
monious or complimentar}' call should not be extended 
to more than ten minutes at most. If the call is on 
business, it may last somewhat longer according to the 
requirements of the case, but should not be unnecessarily 
protracted, as the time of all classes of Europeans in 
India is valuable. 

Do not, therefore, be afraid to come to your business 
at once, or with but a short introduction. Avoid pre- 
facing any request you have to make, or favour you have 
to ask, with set speeches or elaborated compliments. 
Let your statement of the case be brief and to the 
point ; and do not waste the time of your host with a 
olng conversation about nothing in particular, and then, 
when he is getting wearied, and the interview is draw- 
ing to a close, at last introduce the business matter 
about which you have come, as if it were a sort of after- 
thought. Your host will be quite intelligent enough 
to perceive that the business matter is the main object 
of your call, and will inwardly regret that you did not 
bring it forward at the beginning of your visit. 

Do not repeat a complimentary visit except after 
a considerable interval of time. Officials and most other 
Europeans in India are busy men, and have little leisure. 
For the same reason, if your call is by appointment, it is 
important to be punctual. 

If the call is made upon a lady, the Indian gentleman 
should be specially careful about his attire. If he wears 
the Indian dress, trousers of some kind are advisable, 
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rather than a dhoti ; and if loose Indian shoes, whether 
gold-laced or otherwise, are worn, he should leave them 
in his carriage or at the entrance of the house (seep. ii). 
But socks or stockings are necessary, since it is not polite 
to appear in a lady's presence with bare feet. Por head- 
dress, the shamla or 7nogli pagri (see p. lo), or, in the case 
of Muhammedan gentlemen, an embroidered cap, should 
be worn, together with ohoga and okapkan'. This attire, 
or this with slight variations, also answers to the Europeat^ 
full or evening dress. 

If European dress is worn, it should consist of white 
linen shin with collar and coloured necktie, black cloth 
morning (or frock) coat, black or white morning waistcoat, 
and coloured cloth (not tweed) trousers, with black boots 
or shoes. In the Presidency towns, a fall silk hat is 
indispensable ; but in the Mofussil a round felt hat is 
generally worn. Gloves are not usually worn at calls in 
India.® On entering, take off your hat and carry it with 
you into the drawing-room. Be as ceremonious as possi- 
ble in your dress ; the apparel, especially in a lady’s eyes, 
oft proclaims the man ; but, above all, be absolutely clean 
and neat. 

In an unceremonious call upon a gentleman, the dhoti 
may be worn and a velvet cap may take the place of the 
more formal head-dress. 


7 This d(?scrip(/pn wi!! not, of course, .appiy to a!i Indian gentlemen, 
whose customs in dress rary with their mee, &c. But all should wear 
their mb.st formal attire on such occasions. • 

» Should gloves be worn, they must be of hid, and the right hand 
glove must be removed before shaking hands with the lady on whom 
the call is made. 
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■ It is etiquette fot a gentleman to take his silk um- 
brella or walking cane with him into the drawing-room ; 
but if you carr}^ a common sun umbrella or a rough 
stick, it is better to leave it in the porch, and not to take 
it with you into the room. 

If you walk to the house, at entering wipe your shoes 
carefully on the door-mat. If you wear Indian shoes, 
leave them behind at the door-step or in the verandah ; 
and be careful never to take off your turban or other 
Indian head-dress either before or during the inter- 
view. 

Always remain seated in your carriage' outside the 
house door till the servant who has taken your card 
returns with a saiaam from his master or mistress. 
If you are on foot, wait outside under the portico till 
you receive the summons to enter. If there should 
happen to be no servant in attendance, search for one, 
or call “ Bearer ! ” or “ Durwan ! ” not too loudl}'. But 
do not enter the house till the servant has brought 
back his master’s or mistress’s invitation for you to enter. 
As soon as the servant, after presenting your card or 
cards, returns with a salaam, step in quietly without a 
noisy tread. If you have to go upstairs, walk up gently, 
lest you find yourself out of breath and hardly able 
to speak when you get to the top. When you enter 
the drawing-room, your host or hostess will rise and bow 
or shake hands with you. Do not be_fte first to offer 
your hand ; ^it till she ho!ds~out hers to^’ou. then b e 
ready^to take it at onb^ If your host and hostess are 
both_pr^entj~remember that the' lady" is alwa ys~f^ fe. 
saluted firstTand then the gentlernapT” 
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In shaking hands, take the hand (irmly, grasping th<- 
hand and not the fingers merely, give it a gentle pressure 
and shake, and then relinquish it. Do not lift the hand 
up to shake, nor let it drop suddenly ; and do not give 
a violent, or, on the other hand, a limp, nerveless shake : 
avoid squeezing the hand hard ; and do not retain it iP 
your own, giving intermittent shakes. Always --/w/raf 
the person with whom you shake hands. 

When you are asked to sit down, take a seat quietly 
and gracefully and near to your host or hostess. Make 
yourself easy and comfortable ; and do not sit oh 
the extreme edge of your chair, or think to show n 
modest or respectful demeanour by trying to contract 
yourself into tlie smallest possible compass ; but, at the 
same time, be careful not to loll or jog up and down in 
your seat, and avoid crossing your legs. 

In conversing with your host or hostess, do not talk 
“IDO 'loud or too last ; spva'k d'lsl'incfiy, 'out in a subdued 
tone. Cultivate a frank, quiet, and dignified manner ; be 
cheerful without being hilarious. Show that you wish to 
be pleasant and polite, but do not be apologetic in yoUr 
demeanour or over-anxious to chime in with the statei 
^nients' or opinions of the other party. Speak plainly and 
naturally, and avoid fine phrases or profuse compliments. 
Let your respect or esteem be shown by your manner 
rather than by your words. Remember that all open, 
flatter y is distas teful to the Anglo-Saxon temperament. 

While you are right to show a proper interesV'iif yoiir 
host’s affairs, avoid anything like inquisitiveness, and ^ 
not quest ion him, for instance, about his age oijhe 
amount of his salary, or private,' domestic, or official 
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'matters. If your curiosity is roused upon any subject, 
keep it under restraint ; and if your interlocutor is reti- 
cent about the matter, forbear to question liim. Leave 
him to communicate to you what he thinks fit, and 
never press questions upon him. Avoid, generally, awk- 
ward or unseasonable inquiries. Thus, if you ^r^ prc: 
sented with a watch, do not ask the giver how much it cost. 

Do not be too ready to talk of yourself or your'b'elbhg- 
ings, unless in response to inquiries from your host, 
or hostess. 

Do not, again, when you meet your host (or hostess) 
and say “ How do you do,” make a practice of telling 
him how ill you think he is looking, or remark that he 
is thin or pale. Such solicitude, however complimentary 
in Indian society, is not considered so among Europeans, 
who, if they wish to please, tell one another how well, not 
how ill, they are looking. 

Conversation during ceremonious calls should be of a 
light and general character. Avoid long arguments or 
discussions and learned or technical subjects, and do not 
keep to one topic. Do not interrupt a speaker by begin- 
ning to talk when he is in the middle of a sentence ; wait 
till he has finished, and then introduce your remark. 
Do not monopolise the conversation ; to listen well is as 
im[mrtanL as to talk well. ^If^you tell^n anecdote, let 


it be short and to the point. 

In conversing with men or women of rank, do not 
give them their titles too frequently. It is well, however, 
for the Hsitor to show that he remembers the station 
of his interlocutor by now and then introducing some 
such phrase as “ I think Your Excellency was observing,” 
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or “As I was just telling Your Honour.” If the inten'iew 
is a short one, it is sufficient to introduce the title once 
at its commencement. 

In vslng other designations such as General, Colonel, 
Doctor, Archdeaeon, always append the surname, unless 
you are on intimate terms with your interlocutor : as 
“ How do you do, Colonel Jones ? ” not “ How do you 
do, Colonel ?” “ I hope you are well. Doctor Brown,’’ 
not “ I hope you are well, Doctor'.” As a rule^Tiowever, 
names and titles should be introduced but little in con- 
versation. Sir, Madam, and Miss (without the surname) 
are seldom or never used by English people in social con- 
verse as modes of address. 

But in addressing the Head of a Province or Adminis- 
tration or any other person to whom special respect 
should be shown (as when an undergraduate is address- 
ing his tutor or professor), it is proper to introduce the 
word Sir occasionally. Thus, in replying to a question, 
it would be polite to say “Yes, Sir” or “No, Sir," rather 
than plain “Yes" or “No.” 

As regards the colloquial application of titles— if you 
were speaking to the Queen, you \vould address her as 
Your Majesty, and a Royal Prince or Princess as Your 
Royal Highness, A Duke should be addressed as Your 
Grace, and a Marquis, an Earl, a Viscount, or a Baron, as 
My Lord or Your Lordship. An Archbishop is in con- 
versation entitled Your Grace, and a Bishop My Lord. 

> When it is time to withdraw after your visit, do not 
[ w'ait to be dismissed or ask whether you may “take 


‘ Do not omit the title altogetlier ; see pp. 5, 6. 
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your leave' this is the Indian, but not the European, 
custom. The visitor should make the first move toAvards 
the termination of the interview. But, at the same time, 
do not act abruptly or rise to go when your entertainer is in 
the middle of a sentence j to do so would look as if you 
were tired of listening to hls (or her) talk. Take the Op- 
portunity of a pause in the conversation to rise ; offer 
your hand,_and bid.him (or her) good morning. 

You may, at ihe same time, introduce some incidental 
remark so as not to make your departure appear too 
formal. Thus, to a lady you might say, “ I am afraid I 
must be going,” and to a gentleman, “ I fear I am tres- 
passing upon your time,” or words to that efiect. 

After shaking hands with you, a lady will generally 
remain where she is ; a gentleman will often accompany 
you to the room door (especially if he is on intimate or 
friendly terms with you) and there your final adieux will 
be made by mutual bows ; do not expect or offer to 
shake hands after the interview more than once. 

If other visitors arrive or depart in the course of your 
call, it is polite to rise when they enter or leave the room 
This should always be done when the other visitors are 
ladies. 

If after having been ushered into a room, you have 
to await the appearance of your host (or hostess), take 
a chair and remain seated till he (or she) enters. Do not 
wander about the room, in the interval, on a tour of in- 
spection, and finger ornaments or other articles. 


* Wlien the \'isU is made to a high official (as to a Lieutenant-Go- 
vemor)» it is etiquette to ask permission to wthdraw (see p. 69) ; but 
in the case of ordinary calls it is unnecessary' to do so. . .. 
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11,\U.S, KVENINO rARTlE?, AT INTRODUCITONP. 

1ni)I.\n gentlemen arc not usually invited to balls 
unless they have adopted I'.uropcan social customs, and 
so regard dancing from a European point of vietv. 

Balls generally commence at nine or half-past nine 
o’clock in the evening. There is, however, no ncce,s- 
sity to be punctual, unless you have previously engaged 
yourself to dance in the early part of the evening ; other- 
wise, you may arrive an hour late, if you prefer to do so. 

At a ball, never think of attempting to dance, un!es.s 
you know the stei>, learnt to dance properly. 

If you do not dance, you can stand on one side or in 
a doorway and look on at the dancing, or you can sit in 
any seats that may be provided and converse with your 
friends. But be very careful not to get in the way of 
those who arc dancing. The object of a ball is dancing, 
not lounging about ; and the dancers arc to have the 
first consideration. 

If candles, whether in chandeliers or in Chinese lan- 
terns, are used for lighting a ball-room, precautions should 
be take that the wax m.ay not drop on the dresses or 
coats of those present. Do not hang up a Chinese lan- 
tern immediately over a doorway through which people 
pass. 

( At private balls, the guests are received by the hostess 
I at the head of the staircase, who shakes hands with each 
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guest on arrival. But if you arrive late, she may be 
otherwise engaged, and it is then your duty to seek her 
out, and pay your respects to her. 

Full or evening dress, whether European or Indian, 
is to be worn at balls, evening parties, and evening At 
Homes. European dress-cloths consist of trousers, open- 
fronted waistcoat, and swallow-tailed coat — all of black 
broadcloth, with white linen shirt (see p. 12), white cam^ 
brie neck-tie, and patent-leather boots or shoes.^ For 
Indian full dress, see. pp. 19, 20. At balls, white (or 
light lavender, or pale yellow) kid gloves must also be worn 
with European evening dress, and white, instead of black, 
waistcoats are permissible. Gloves are not usually worn 
with Indian full dress ; but for a gentleman who wishes 
to dance they are indispensable. 

You need not take your card of inritation with you 
to private balls, At Homes, &c., or to any State entertain- 
ments (unless it should be notified on the card that 
you are to do so). At all public balls people take with 
them their cards of admission. 

Ante-rooms, one for gentlemen, and another for ladies 
(the one for ladies being furnished with a looking-glass, 
&c.,) are provided for the deposit of outer coats or wrap- 
pings, none of which are, on any account, to be taken 
into the ball-room. 

If an Indian gentleman wishes to give a ball, an evening 
party, or an At Home, he should issue his invitations 
about three weeks beforehand. An invitation to a '■ 
ceremonious ball is printed in black or in gold on 


> If shoes are worn, bhek or red silk socks are necessarj". 
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Jarge-sizeci cards ; and a monogram or crest may be 
added in ihe centre at the top of the card, which may 
be gilt-edged, if desired. 'I’fiiis : — 

Till'] MaIIARAJAM t>F niXAPORE 
rcqucsls the honour of 
Mn. iV Mks. a. R. lifiowN's 
compnny .it .i R.ill 
on Monday, j.inu.iry 4tli, 

.nl half- pail nine o’cloch. 

lUjliATl ; ) 

Decemhr 12, lSS 6 . j" R.S. F. P. 

All this is printed except the name of the guest or 
guests. The letters R. S. V. P. mean Repondtz s'il vons 
plait, which is French for “ Answer, if you please." 
If the ball is to take place at somd public building, as 
a Town Hall, the words "at the Town Hail ” should be 
added after the word “ Ball." If the ceremonious enter- 
tainment consists of an Evening Party, the words “art 
Evening Party ” in place of " a Ball ” is all the change 
required. 

If the Ball or Party is given in honour of some distin- 
guished personage, as a Royal Prince, the words, “ 'lb 
have the honour of meeting H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught ” (or whoever it may be) should be written 
or printed at the top of the card. 

' If the entertainment is not on a grand and formal 
scale, the invitation should be issued on At Home 
cards of a smaller size, the monogram or crest being 
retained if desired. The words “Dancing,” Music,” 
“ Private Theatricals,” &c., according to the nature of the 
entertainment, are added in the lower right hand corner. 
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the letters R. S. V. P- being placed below them.' The 
name of the guest or guests is written at the top of the 
card. Thus : — 

Mr. A.jr. Rorinson. 

BABU CHANDRA CHARAN qHOSE 
At Home, 

Tuesday, December 2rst, 
at 9 o’clock. 

120, ChouTinghee. D.iiicing. 

B. S. K P. 

All this is usually printed except the name of the 
guest, the date, and hour, and the word “ Dancing;” or, 
if the cards are specialty printed for the occasion, only 
the guest’s name appears in writing. 

Since, however, entertainments given by Indian 
gentlemen to Europeans are usually formal affairs, it will 
be better for them, as a rule, to use the more formal 
style of invitation. 

An invitation to a Conversazione will run as follows, 
the whole being printed except the name of the guest : 
THE ISLAM LITERARY SOCIETY 
requests the pleasure of 
JIr. H. L. Jones’s 
company at a Conversarione 
in the Society’s Rooms, 109, Park Street, 
on Monday, the 10th February, at 9 p.m. 

MoitAMMED Aluji Khan, 

Hony, Secretary'. 

The Secretarj^’s name need not be printed, if he pre- 
fers to append his own signature. 


* Or they may be omitted, since answers are often not required to 
in\it.ations of this kind. It is also unnecessary tp append the letter^ 
to invitations to Meetings, Prize-Distributions, &c. 
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In all these invitations, the expression “requests the 
pleasure” is less formal than “request the honour.” 
The latter should, therefore, be used on occasions of 
ceremony. 

A few other forms of invitation are added : — 

(i.) WELLESLEY DEBATING CLUB, 

The President and Committee 
request the honour of 
Mr. H. M. Smith’s 
presence at their 
Ansual Meeting 

at the Ripon Hall, 59, Wellesley Street, 
on Friday, the 3Qth instant, at 6 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Evans will preside. 

(2.) BABU KALI MOHUN ROY 

requests th€ honour of the 
Ho.n’ble a. L. Thomson’s 
company on the occasion of the 
DtSTRlBUTION OF PRIZES 
at the Roy School, 231, Circular Road, 
on Saturday, the 4th of March, at 4-30 p.m. 

The Commissioner of the Presidency Division has kindly con- 
sented to preside. 

Do not say “ to witness the distribution ” (or whatever 
the ceremony may be), but “ on the occasion of 'Cao. distri- 
bution,” as above; or simply “presence (instead of 
company) at the distribution.” 

(3.} To have the honour of muting H. E. the Viceroy. 

THE MAHARAJAH OF RAMPORE 
repuests the honour of the 
Hoh’ble Sir George and Lady Jones’s 
company on the occasion of the -ceremony of laying the Founda- 
tion-Stone of the Ripon Institute, on Monday, the loth of April, 
at 5 p.m., and afterwards at an At Home. 


R. S. V. P. 
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(^.) The Committee 

■ of the 

GRANT HOSPITAL BUILDING FUND 
request the honor of 
Mr. A. 15. Brow.v’s 

presence at tlie ceremony of the lapng of the 
Foondation-Stoxe 
of the Hospital by 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
on Monday, the loth instant, at 5-30 p m. 

(5,) Durpi Poojak . 

MAHARAJAH KALI KKISHNA 

AND 

BABU NILMANI KRISHNA 
present their compliments to 
G. W. Fenn, Esq., 

and request the honour of his company at 
Private Theatricals 

lobe held at their house on 23rd, 24th, .and 25th instant, 319-30 p.m. 
Kambazar R-\jbati ; * | 

The jth Se/f. 1SS7. ( 

In drawing up and printing invitation cards, care 
should be taken that the invitations are correctly worded, 
and that they contain no grammatical blunders or printers’ 
errors. Indian gentlemen are often careless on this 
point, forgetting that such carelessness is really a form of 
impoliteness. It is much like writing J’rr.for Ivrrrratthe 
end of a letter. Mind, for instance, that rerwer/ and not 
requests is printed on the card, if the subject of the verb 
is in the plural number ; and if the’r is not printed on 
the card, see that it is appended to the name of the 
guest before the word “ company.” 

* Do not write “ Maharajah Kali Krishna’s place” ; fUicc thus used 
is slang. 
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Words like “ presents his respectful compliments and 
requests”, instead of the simple form “requests,” are 
unnecessar)’, unless great formality of expression is desired. 

At balls honoured by the presence of a member of 
the Royal Family or the Viceroy or some other 
distinguished personage, or if the ball is given in honour 
of some particular individual, it is etiquette to wait for 
the arrival of such “ guests pf the evening ” before 
dancing commences. 

Such a guest would open the ball by dancing a Qua- 
drille with his hostess or with the lady of highest 
rank present. 

If a Royal Prinegss were present, she would open 
the ball with her host, if he were accustomed to dance. 

Royal or Viceregal guests (or other guests of special 
distinction) should always be received by their host at 
the entrance of the house, and be by him conducted 
to the ball or assembly room. 

Such guests would shake hands with their host who 
should make a low bow. A Royal Princess would 
enter the ball-room leaning on the arm of her host. 

The same etiquette shcpld be observed on the depar- 
ture of such guests as on iheir arrival. 

Introductions to such guests are made only at their 
own request. 

At parties of this kind, if you are the host, do not try 
to introduce everybody to everybody else. Introduce 
those among your guests to each other to whom you con- 
sider that such an introduction would be welcome. In the ' 
same way, if you. are a guest, do not expect to be intro- 
duced to everyone present If you wish to become 
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acquainted with another guest, who, you think, would 
■like to know you, apply to your hostess (or host) for art 
introduction. 

Do not force yourself into people’s notice, and if you 
have been in society with a gentleman of higher social 
position than your own, leave it to him at a subsequent 
meeting to speak first or to recognise you. As a general 
rule, it is the place of the superior in rank to speak first 
to the inferior. 

But if you should find an agreeable person in private 
society, who seems desirous of making your acquaintance, 
there can be no objection to your meeting his advances 
half-way, although the ceremony of an “ introduction ” 
may not have taken place. But in the, case of a lady 
(unless she addresses you), never speak to her.wifhout a 
previous introduction. 

Similarly, if you are a dancing man, do not offer to 
dance with a lady without first obtaining an introduction 
to her, which may be done through a common friend 
or through certain persons appointed to act as “ Stew- 
ards,” whose business it is to look after these matters. 
But do not, on any account, go up to a strange lady by 
yourself and ask her to dance, as she will unhesitatingly 
“ decline the honour.” 

Remember that a presentation to a lady in a ball-room 
for the purpose of dancing, does not entitle you to 
claim her acquaintance afterwards. 

In making an introduction between two people, say 
to the person of higher rank, “Sir John (or Lady) Brown; 
allow me to introduce to you Babu Kali Mohun Roy.” 
Then say, “Babu. Kali Mohun Roy — Sic John Brown.’* 
w., E. 3 
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Do not repeat tlic names in reverse order ; once naming 
the names of those who arc to be introduced to each 
other is cnougii. 

In speaking tlie two names, remember to put the 
name of the person of lower rank first, if both the 
persons arc of the same sex. If, however, the introduc- 
tion is between a lady and a gentleman, the gentleman’s 
name must always come first, since it is the gentleman that 
is introduced to the lady, not the lady to the gentleman. 
Thus, “ The Maharajah of Ramporc — Mrs, Brown ” 
not “ Mrs. Brown — The Maharajah of Rampore.” 

When the presentation has been made, the two guests 
will bow and say “ How do you do ? ” to each other, 
and if they are both gentlemen, will generally shake 
hands. Ladies do not usually shake hands with a gentle- 
man on the first introduction, though it is quite eti- 
quette for them to do so if they wish. 

If you are being introduced to a lady (or to a gentle- 
man of higher rank than your own), do not offer to shake 
hands with her unless she first holds out her hand to you. 

If the introduction is to a gentleman of lower rank 
than your own, you are at liberty to be the first to offer 
to shake hands, should you wish to appear friendly. 

After the presentation, the two guests will generally 
make some civil speech to each other, such as “ I am 
ver)- happy to make your acquaintance,” and join in a 
friendly conversation. 

If your host or hostess should happen unknowingly 
to introduce you to some one with whom you are not on 
friendly terms, the two guests so introduced should make 
a slight bow to each other, no further communication 
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being necessarj'. The bow is a courtesy due to your host 
or hostess to avoid unpleasantness under their roof, and 
the two guests may pass each other witliout recognition 
afterwards. 

When the time for supper arrives, the host should 
offer his right arm to the lady of highest rank and lead 
off to the supper-room. A few ladies and gentleman 
ne.xt in rank would follow. Afterwards the rest of the 
guests would go to supper as they pleased, quite irre- 
spective of rank or anything but their desire to be together. 

But, until the host has set the e.\ample, no guest 
should venture to make for the supper-room, and by so 
doing cause a general move in that direction. 

If the Viceroy, Governor, &c., or a Royal personage 
be present, all the guests remain standing till such person- 
ages have taken their seats at the supper-table. Similarly, 
when they rise from the table, it is etiquette for all the 
guests to rise at the same time and remain standing 
till they have quitted the supper-room. Afterwards any 
guests may leave it or resume their seats if they have 
not finished supper. 

At large evening parties and At Homes, refreshments 
are generally provided at buffets or side-tables, near 
which the guests stand and take what they require at 
any time they please. 

" A gentleman escorting a lady to the supper-room 
should remain with her all the time she stays there. He 
should also return with her to the ball-room, unless her 
partner for the ne.\t dance arrives to remind her of the 
engagement, in which case the gentleman who had taken 
her to supper would make her a bow aud resign her to 
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the other gentleman, with whom she would return to 
the ball-room. 

As soon as he reaches the supper-room, a gentleman 
should remove hts gloves, putting them on again after 
supper is over. 

If Royal or Viceregal or other highly dis ingtiishcd 
personages are present at the entertainment, do not 
try to thrust yourself under their notice, by edging near 
them or standing ju.st in front of them. Do not stare 
.at them, or wliisper or point at them, or push past your 
neighbours in order to gel a front place and a good 
view of them. However desirous you may be of seeing 
any celebrity, do not tiisplay any hurry or e.xcitement, 
but be quiet and dignified in your bearing. 

At balls and large entertainments where many guests 
are present, it is not etiquette for the guests, on their 
departure, to take leave of their host or hostess. But if the 
parly is on a comparatively small scale, it is right to do so. 

If you are a guest at an evening party given by a Euro- 
pean at his private residence, either Indian or European 
full or evening dress (s-e p. 27) should be worn ; or, if you 
do not possess the Indian full dress, wear what clothes 
you have that are the nearest .approach to it, and let 
them at least be clean and neat Trousers, however, 
and shoes of European pattern had better be worn. It 
is not etiquette to wear gloves when there is no dancing. 

As in case of a dinner party (see p. 43), on arriving, 
leave , your stick or umbrella or any outer wrappings, 
such as a woollen comforter or shawl, in the entrance 
hall. Do not think of carrying them with you into the 
drawing-room. 
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At evening parties or other entertainments, if you 
politely wish to provide any one with a seat, do not'-^ 
offer him or her the chair from which you have just 
risen, unless there is no other to be had. 

On entering, shake hands first with your hostess, who 
will be ready to receive j-ou, and then with your host, 
if he is at hand, unless he has previously greeted you 
outside the room. You can afterwards bow to or shake 
hands with any other acquaintances or friends that may 
be present. 

While being chary of thrusting yourself forward, you 
are at liberty to fall into conversation with any one who 
may be near you, without waiting for a formal intro- 
duction. The fact that you and the other guests are 
under the same roof is introduction enough ; and it is 
no breach of etiquette, but rather an act of politeness, 
to address some pleasant remarks to your neighbours, if 
it is done natur.ally. This does not, of course, mean that 
you should go abruptly up to some stranger present 
and insist on conversing with him, whether he wishes 
it or not. 

Mi.\, then, freely with the company and join in the 
conversation or in any amusement that may be provided. 
Avoid, as far as possible, crowding into a corner with 
your associates. Take advantage of such social gather- 
•‘ingstoleam something of Eurojtean ways and habits 
of thought and feeling in private life, away from the 
office and the lecture-room. You cannot begin to sym- 
pathise till you begin to unnerstand ; and when you 
have got over the first strangeness of your surroundings 
(if you have never been a guest at such parties before), 
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you will soon find lliat you are among those who wish 
to treat you with friendliness and geniality. 

Hence, do all you can to second iheir endeavours, 
and be ready to enter gently and quietly into any game 
or other pastime that may be arranged for or suggested 
by your host or hostess. 

If you do not ob jeet on religious grounds to partaking 
of the refreshments provided, do so in moderation ; but 
wait till you are asked, or till the servants bring them 
round to you. You can, of course, consult your own 
wishes entirely as to whether you take such refreshment 
or not. You will transgress no rule of etiquette by not 
doing so. It will be the wish of ) our enterminers that 
you should, as far as may be, enjoy yourself in your own 
way. 

Remember that in English society ladies are treated 
with the greatest attention and politeness. Thus if a 
lady drops her fan, handkerchief, or other article, it is good 
manners to pick it up for her at once ; and if she makes 
a movement to do anything that you can do for her (as 
to fetch a footstool or draw up a chair), it is polite to 
anticipate her w'ishes with the words, “ Allow me.” 

Evening parties usually break up about ii o’clock, 
or sometimes a little later. But do not take your leave 
till the lady of highest rank (or the gentleman of highest 
rank, if there are no ladies present) has done so, when 
the company will make a general move to go. Then 
shake hands in your turn with your hostess (or host), 
and say, “Good-night, Mrs. (or Mr.) Jones.” 

Do not think it necessary to go round and shake 
liands with all the guests at parting. You will naturally 
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bid good-night to those near you, and shake hands with 
those who appear desirous of doing so. Otherwise a 
how is sufficient. 

Leave the house quietly without noise or clatter or 
the slightest display of hilarity. Your host will generally 
bid you farewell at the door, and will see that you are 
provided with any coat or shawl that you have left 
below. 

In bidding farewell to your host at the door, if you 
have enjoyed the party, it will not be out of place to 
say, “ M'^e have had a delightful evening,” or words to 
that effect ; but it is well to avoid any formal expression 
of gratitude for the hospitality you have received. 



CHAPTER IV. 


DINNER-PARTIES AND DINING OUT. 

In Anglo-Indian Society, invitations to dinner-parties 
are usually made by letter, written by the hostess, to 
whom, even if the invitation is written by the host, the 
answer should always be addressed. Such an invitation 
would run thus : — 

Dear Mrs. Brown, 

"Will you and your husband give us the pleasure of your cgm- 
pany at dinner on Thursday, March 3rd, at 8 o’clock ? 

3, Park Lane ; Yours sincerely, 

Wednesday. Mart Jo.nes, 

The repl.v, in case of acceptance, would be ; — 

Dear Mrs. Jones, 

My husband and I have much pleasure in accepting your kind 
invitation to dinner on Thursday, March 3rd 

2, Grant Street ; Yours sincerely, 

Wednesday. Louisa M. Brown, 

In case of refusal : 

Dear Mrs. Jones, 

My husband and I much regret that a previous engagement 
prevents us from accepting your kind invitation to dirmer on 
Thursday. 

2, Grant Street ; Yours sincerely, 

Wednesdaj’. Louisa M, Brown. 

Some, however, use printed cards of invitation ; and 
Indian gentlemen, giving formal dinners to Europe.ins 


> A’rvcruse the vulgar contraction, "imite.'’ 
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will find it best to use such- cards, since they are more 
ceremonious. In cases where the lady of the house 
mixes in European society, the names of both the host 
and hostess should figure on the invitation card ; other- 
wise, the name of the host alone is sufficient. Thus : — 

Mr. and IStRS. CHUCKERBUTTY 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Brown’s 
company at dinner, on 
Monday, April 4th, 
at S o’clock, 

Cho-^irringhcc Read , 

March 21st, 1SS7. 

All this is printed except the names of those giving the 
dinner and of their guests, and the dates and hour. 
The verb request must, of course, be put in the singular 
number (requests) if the name of the host alone figures 
on the card. Should the entertainment be a specially 
ceremonious one, the whole may be printed except, of 
course, the names of the guests ; and a crest or monogram 
in gold may be placed at the top of the card (which 
should then be of a larger size), together with the letters 
Jt.S. V.F. (see p. -28) at the bottom right-hand corner. 

In the case of a dinner given by an Indian gentleman 
to European guests, the Indian host should be present at 
table even if he does not partake of the meal. It is not 
polite for him to sit apart in another room till the 
dinner is over, unless, indeed, he has caste scruples on 
the subject. 

If the dinner is a large and formal one, the invitations 
should be sent out at least a fortnight before '^he date 
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of the dinner ; otherwise, a week or ten days' notice is 
sufficient. 

Those who are invited should reply immediately (on 
the same day on which they received the invitation, if 
possible). It shows the greatest want of courtesy to let a 
lady (or gentleman) wait to know whether her invitation is 
accepted or not. The answer too must not be a doubt- 
ful one ; the invitation must be unreservedly accepted 
or declined. The answer should be written thus, in case 
of acceptance ; — 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Brown have much pleasure in accepting 
Mr. and Mrs. Chuckerbutty’s kind invitation to dinner on 
Monday, April 4lh. 

Park Street', 

March 22iid, 18S7. 

In case of refusal, thus : — 

Mr. and ilRS. A. B. Brown much regret that, owing to a pre- 
vious engagement, they are unable to accept, &c. 

In India, nvitations and replies are usually sent by a 
cliuprasi, who carries a peon-book in which receipt of 
either is acknowledged; but it is permissible to send 
them by post. 

Every engagement, and especially a dinner engage- 
ment, is sacred, and should never be broken except 
for very weighty reasons. 

If, after accepting an invitation, unforeseen circum- 
stances (as illness) should prevent you from fulfilling your 
engagement, you must at once let your hostess (or host) 
know, expressing your great regret at the occurrence. 

It is customary, in India, for guests to bring their own 
servants with them to wait upon them at table. You 
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should, therefore, tell your servant beforehand when and 
where you are dining out, that he may be there to at- 
tend uiion you. At some houses, however, waiters at 
table are provided by the host, and no outside servants are 
admitted. But tell your servant, in any case, the date 
and place of the dinner ; he will find out for himself 
whether his attendance is required or not. 

An Indian gentleman of position, in giving a dinner 
or suppe-partry to Europeans, had better entrust the 
catering to some European hotel-manager or confec- 
tioner, who will see that it is served in proper style. 
He .may arrange with his purA-eyor beforehand as to 
the kind of dinner or supper he wishes to give, whether 
a highly elaborate or less formal one ; but, whatever 
be the character of the entertainment, he should give 
orders that the wines provided be of the best description. 

A guest must be careful to be punctual. It is very 
bad manners to keep your entertainer and his other 
guests waiting for your arrival ; and the dinner is apt 
to be spoiled by delay. No gentleman guest would be 
waited for longer than a quarter of an hour ; wlien that 
time had e.xpired, the dinner would commence without 
him. A little more grace would be given to a lady 
guest, even to the extent of half-an-hour. 

In dressing for a dinner of this kind, either European 
or Indian, full or evening dress must be worn (see p. 27). 
With neither description of dress are gloves to be worn 
at dinners. On arriving, if you are in European cos 
tume, leave your hat or cap, overcoat, itc., in the en- 
trance hall. If you wear the Indian dress, do not 
remove your pagri ; but be careful to divest yourself 
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to the dining-room j those next in position are paired 
off together in succession ; the hostess, escorted by the 
gentleman entitled to the highest precedence, bringing 
up the rear of the procession. There should always be 
at least as many gentlemen as there are ladies, so that 
no lady may be unescorted. No gentleman may escort 
two ladies. The host should go round, before dinner 
is announced, and tell each gentleman which lady he is 
to escort ; and if he finds they are strangers to each 
other, he should take the gentleman up to the lady and 
introduce them to each other. At a formal dinner, if 
the guests are ignorant of one another’s rank, and so do 
not know in what order they are to proceed to the 
dining-room, the host should, at the same time, tell 
each gentleman what his place is in the procession j 
whether he is 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &c. But at ordinary dinner- 
parties. this matter is left to the discretion of the guests. 
To prevent confusion, it is well for the host to have 
the names of the gentlemen and of the ladies they are 
to escort written on a slip of paper, so that he can refer 
to it in case of forgetfulness. In baking a lady down to 
dinner, the gentleman should give her his right arm. 

Strict etiquette requires that a gentleman should 
place the lady he has escorted on his right hand at the 
dinner table. The host takes his seat at one end of the 
table, givii'g the seat on his right to the lady he has 
taken in, while the lady of the next rank seats herself 
on his left. The hostess sits at the opposite end of the 
table with the gentleman that has escorted her on her 
left. It is a good plan to place a small card, or china 
slab, bearing the name, of each guest, behind the plate 
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on the dinner-table at the place where he or she is to 
sit. In case of a large dinner-party, this should always 
be done, as it prevents much confusion. 

Do not seat husband and wife ne.vt to each other or 
even opposite to each other, if you can avoid it; and as far 
as the rules of precedence allow, endeavour to place 
congenial people ne.xt to one another. 

The arrangement of the dinner-table and the materiel 
of the dinner itself is not enlarged upon here, as ah 
Indian gentleman, who gives a dinner of this kind, would 
best entrust such matters to European direction. One or 
two hints, however, may be given on matters which are 
sometimes neglected. 

The lighting of the dining-room is important to the 
comfort of the guests. The room must be well lighted, 
but the light should be thrown on the table, not in the 
eyes of tlte guests. Hence, if lamps or candles are 
placed on the dinner-table, they must be carefully 
shaded by coloured silk or paper shades. But it is 
perhaps better to have your lamps or candles suspended 
from the ceiling or placed high up on the walls ; and even 
then, shades are desirable, both to soften the glare and 
to throw the light below. 

It is well to consult the comfort of your lady guests 
by placing footstools under the table opposite their 
chairs. 

In the decoration of the dinner-table, do not allow 
tall plants or lofty epergnes to be placed upon it. All 
decorations should be low enough for the guests to see 
over them. When people have to crane their necks 
round bunches of .flow’ers or over tall vases in order to see 
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or converse with their opposite neighbours, the effect is 
the reverse of becoming or agreeable. 

In India, no dishes, except fruit or conserves, are, as 
a rule, placed on the table ; joints are carved by the 
butler in a side-room, and the plates of meat are 
handed round to the guests by the other servants. En- 
tries are always carried round for the guests to help 
themselves. Plates and dishes should be handed round 
to the guests in the order in which they are sitting,' 
beginning with the lady on the right hand of the host. 
If double entrees are provided, they would be handed 
round on either side of the table simultaneously. Only 
a moderate quantity of soup should be served to each 
guest ; a plate full of soup is in verj' bad taste. 

The order of viands at an ordinary dinner is — i, Soup ; 
2, Fish ; 3, Entries (or Side-dishes) ; 4. Joint (or Turkey);* 
5, Second course (or Sihkin) ; 6, Pudding (or Sweets) ; 
7, Cheese ; 8, Ices ; 9, Dessert. At ceremonious 
dinners, the soup is preceded by hors d’ccuvres, or 
appetisers, such as anchones, olives, caviare, &c. ; and 
the entries and sweets are more numerous and varied. 

There is great art in eating properly. Transact all 
the business of the table quietly and gently. Do not 
eat quickly or ravenously, and never smack your lips. 
Take small mouthfuls, not large ones. Open your mouth 
just as your fork reaches your lips, not before. Do 
not rattle your knife, fork, and spoon, or make a clatter- 


• Do not let your servants tvandcr hither and thither round the table, 
from the notion that the ladies ought to be helped first. 

9 Or the joint may precede-the entries^ - . 
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ing noise with them on your plate. Above all, do not 
make a noise in masticating your food, and keep your 
lips closed during the process. Avoid drinking anything 
or talking when your mouth is full ; wait till you have 
finished what you have in your mouth. Do not drain 
your wine-glass to the last drop, or scrape your plate 
clean of every morsel of food upon it. Remember that 
a wine-glass is to be held by the stem, and not by the 
bowl. 

It is etiquette to begin to eat any dish as soon as it is 
set before you ; do not wait till others are helped. Do 
not think that you should abstain from taking the last 
piece of any dish ; to do so implies a fear that your, host 
has not made sufficient provision for his guests. 

Do not partake of any dish more than once ; it is not 
etiquette to ask for a second help, and should seldom or 
never be (tone outside the home circle. - If you do not 
like a dish to which you have been helped, do not send 
away your plate at once, but take a mouthful or two, 
or at least make believe to do so, till you can have your 
plate removed without exciting observation. 

. Be careful how you sit at table. Do not sit leaning 
over on one side, or put your elbows on the table or on 
the back of your neighbour’s chair, or twist restlessly 
about. Sit in an upright, but at the same time easy, 
position. 

Beware of gaping, and if you fall into a yawn un- 
awares, place your hand before your mouth, and ask 
your neighbour’s pardon for indulging in it. People are 
more particular about matters of this kind at a dinner- 
party than on any other. occasion. 
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’ On sitting down to dinner, unfold your napkin and 
place it across your knees. If your roll or piece of 
bread is on your napkin, place it on the table to the 
left of your plate. At a formal dinner, a menu or bill 
of fare, giving a catalogue of the various dishes in the 
, order in which they are served, is placed in front of 
each guest or is to be found on the table within reach, 
so that the guests can consult it and mentally make 
choice of the dishes they intend to partake of. Make 
up your mind beforehand as to what you intend to eat 
or drink, so that there may be no hesitation when the 
sen’ants bring round the dishes. 

IMien the sen-ant brings you the soup, use the (table) 
spoon which you will find placed lengthwise behind your 
plate. In raising the spoon to the lips, place the fingers 
under the handle, the thumb at the top, and drink the 
soup noiselessly from the side of the spoon j do not put 
ft straight into your mouth. In taking your soup, it is 
permissible to tilt your plate slightly ] but if you do so, 
tilt it from you and not towards you. 

Break your bread with your fingers and not cut or 
bite it. In eating fish, use the silver fish knives and 
forks that you will find on either side of your plate. If 
there are none provided, use hvo forks ; never a knife or 
a spoon. The old custom, in eating fish, of employing 
a large piece of bread to assist the single fork, is quite 
obsolete now-a-days. 

In helping yourself to salt, use the salt spoon, never 
' your own knife. If the salt spoon should by any chance 
be missing (as sometimes happens at public tables), use 
the handle end of your fork or dessert spoon. Some. 
w„ E. 4 
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entrees or sidc-dislics require a knife to cat them with ; 
but where you can manage without a knife, do so, and 
use only a fork. 

Peas must always be eaten with a fork, never with a 
knife or a spoon, though the knife may be used to push 
them on to the fork. ^ 

With joints, venison, poultr)-, game, &c., knives must 
of course be used, but on no account put a knife into or 
up to the mouth, whatever you are eating. 

Never take the bone of a chicken or other bird up in 
your fingers and apply it to your mouth. The meat 
must be net off the bone, and then eaten with a fork. 

Many eikkins can be eaten with a fork alone. Do not use 
a knife, unless you find it necessary, as for snipe or quail 

Jtlost puddings require only a fork ; if they are too 
light (as custards) to be so eaten, suiiplement your fork 
with a dessert spoon, but never think of using a 
knife. 

In eating cheese, use a knife only, not a fork. Cut the 
cheese into small pieces and place each morsel, as 
required, upon little pieces of (buttered) bread or biscuit. 
The two should be held in the fingerand thumb of the left 
hand, and so conveyed to the mouth. 

Ice-pudding or ices are eaten with a small spoon. 

Whenever forks can be used, it is more in accordance 
with good manners to use them than to use spoons. 
Knives are used only with an eatable that requires to be 
cut. In eating anything with a fork alone, the fork 
must be held in the right hand. 

Salads (and mayonnaise) are eaten with both knife 
and fork, 
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In eating cooked stone-fruit, the best way is first to 
separate the stones from the fruit with your fork and 
spoon, and place them on the edge of your plate ; you 
can then eat the fruit wtihout having subsequently to 
.eject the stone from }’Our mouth. After you have 
finished, remove the stones from the edge to the middle 
part of your plate ; and do the same with any remnants 
left upon the plate after you have finished a dish. 

Asparagus is held between the fingers, dipped into 
the sauce, and so raised to the mouth and eaten. 

IVhen the cheese-plates are removed, the servant 
will bring you a dessert-plate covered with a doily (or 
small napkin), upon which rests an ice-plate, and upon 
that a finger-glass. Remove the fingerglass and the 
doily, and place them towards your left hand. The 
servant will then hand round the ice-pudding. Sometimes, 
however, portions of ice-pudding are served out to the 
guests j and this is the better plan, bec.iuse ice-pudding 
is rather an awkward dish for a guest to deal with. 

Do not help yourself to dessert. The servants will 
take the dishes off the table and hand them round to the 
guests. 


I 


In using 5-our finger-glass, dip the ends of your fingers 
in the water and touch your mouth slightly with them, 
and then wipe both with your napkin. 

Wine, generally sherry ’ and claret, is passed round 
the table from right to left during dessert for each guest 
to take what he pleases. If the lady sitting on your left. 


> We may speak of “port wine," but of “sherry wine” never 
Say " sherry " (and ''clarel," and “hock") mthout adding “ wine.” 
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wishes for a glass of wine, she. would not help herself, 
but it would be your duty to pour it out for her. , 

As soon as the ladies rise to withdraw, the gentlemen 
rise at the same time, and pushing back their chairs, make 
room for the ladies to pass ; they stand by their chairs 
until all the ladies have left the room, when they resume < 
their seats. The gentleman nearest the door draws the 
purdah aside for the ladies to pass out. On rising, remove 
your napkin from your knees and place it on the left 
side of your plate, but without folding it. 

A toothpick may be used, if necessary after the 
departure of the ladies ; but it must never be produced 
in their presence. Never resort to the perceptible assist- 
ance of the tongue in freeing the mouth or teeth from 
food, or use your finger for the purpose. 

When the ladies have left, the gentlemen close up at 
the table near their host, or if one gentleman wishes to 
talk to another on the other side of the table, he may go 
round and take a seat besides him. Wine is passed round, 
followed by cigars (or pigarettes) and coffee. 

Ip taking tea or coffee, do not suck or gulp it down, 
but sip it noiselessly. The spoon is to be used only to 
stir it, or to remove any floating matter from the cup to 
the saucer. Never pour the tea or coffee from the cup 
into the saucer ; if it is too hot to drink, wait for it to 
cool. Any tea or coffee that may have fallen into the 
saucer is . to be left where it is, and is not to be drunk. 
Leave the spoon in the saucer and not in the cup, and 
do not drain the contents to the last dregs. 

After the lapse of from ten minutes to half an hour, 
the host will take the opportunity of a lull in the 
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conversation to propose an adjournment to the drawing- 
room. The gentleman of highest rank leaves the dining- 
room first, the host following last. 

In stepping with other gentlemen through a doorway, 
do not push yourself forward and try to get in front of 
others ; but, at the same time, if another makes way for 
you, and desires you to pass out before him, do not 
insist upon drawing back, and thus cause delay and 
obstruction, but bow and obey. Remember that com- 
pliance with, and deference to, the wishes of others is 
the finest breeding. 

On reaching the drawing-room, the gentlemen. disperse 
themselves among the ladies and converse in groups or 
tite-h-icte couples. Generali}’, some of the guests will 
play or sing ; anti while a song is being sung, it is good 
manners to suspend your conversation and listen to it. 
To chatter during a song is very impolite, especially if 
the singer is a lady. Guests will commonly talk when only 
an instrumental performance is going on ; but if you 
talk, it should be in a subdued tone ; it is more polite to 
remain silent. 

As during calls (see p. 23), conversation at and 
after dinner should be on general topics. Avoid dash- 
ing into the conversation at the dinner-table; wait for 
an opportunit}’, and then say what you have to say. 
Always iaai at the person who addresses you and with 
whom you are talking. 

Do not try to enter into a conversation with some 
one on the opposite side of the table ; your duty is 
to talk to, and endeavour to entertain, those sitting next 
to you; 
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Remember that it is very bad taste to talk across a 
person, i.e., to converse with a lady cr gentleman with 
w'hom you are acquainted sitting on the other side of a 
lady or gentleman with whom you are not acquainted. 

In conversing with people, do not “ talk shop ; ” 
i.e., if you are a barrister, do not talk about law ; or if 
you are a student, do not talk about your studies. 
Adapt your conversation as far as possible to your com- 
pany ; and talk rather about subjects that will interest 
them than about those that interest yourself. 

If anyone tells a story or relates an incident with 
which you are already familiar, do not say “I have heard 
that before,” but listen politely. 

Do not interlard your remarks with poetical or other 
quotations. To do so looks as if you wanted to display 
your knowledge of the authors you quote ; at best, it 
sounds pedantic in genera! society. 

Do not correct any slight inaccuracies that you may 
detect in the statements of others. It is polite to let 
them pass. 

If you do not catch a remark that is made to you, do 
not say “ What ? ” or “ What did you say, ” but say, “ I 
beg your pardon.” 

At a dinner-party do not say anything either in praise 
or blame of the dishes. Do not speak of viands as 
unwholesome, or say in refusing a dish that “ you are 
afraid of it,” or that “it will disagree with you.” At table 
all allusions to dyspepsia, indigestion, &c., are unpleasant 
and to be avoided. 

The usual hour for leaving the house after a dinner- 
party is from half-past ten to eleven o’clock. The lady 
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of highest rank is the first to take leave ; and you should 
wait, before withdrawing, for her to give the signal. 
The other guests will rise for departure at the same time, 
and the party breaks up. Go up to your hostess (and 
„ host) and shake hands with her and bid her good-night. 
It is enough to siy “ Good-night,' Mrs. {or Mr.) Jones.” 
Do not exjjress any thanks for her hospitality ; that is 
acknowledged by a subsequent call (see p. 14). 

Do not walk round the room making ceremonious 
adieux to all assembled. Shake hands with a friend, if 
near you ; but for ordinary acquaintances, a ciril bow 
(with or without the words “ Good-Jiight”), as you pass 
them on your way out of the room, is sufficient. 

The host should first conduct the lady of highest rank 
from the drawing-room to her carriage, and then others 
as he has the opportunity. 

Do not offer any gratuities to the sert'ants of the 
house either at your arrival or departure. 

Spirits and soda-water with cigars are generally offered 
to gentlemen-guests in the hall or dining-room below, on 
leaving ; or, if only gentlemen are present at the party, 
the bottles and glasses, &a, may be brought upstairs, 
and cigars are smoked in the verandah. 


* Remember that “Good-night’* is only a fariing salutatioHi 
Good evening” should he said at meeting. 




CHAPTER V. 

GARDEN-PARTIES — WALKING AND DRIVING. 

Garden-partia . — The more formal style of invitition 
to a garden-party is printed in black on large-sized cards, 
thus : — 

K.WAB ABDUL RAHMAN* 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. ash .Mrs. C. Robinson’s 
Company at a Garden Party 
on Tuesday, December 20th, from 4 to 7 p.m. 

Chatta Mumil ; 

Nov. 30. iSS6. R. S. V. Pd 

All this is printed e.vcept the name of the guest or 
guests. 

At Home cards, of a smaller size, are used for the 
less formal style of invitation, the name of the guest 
being written at the top of the card, thus : — 

Mr. J. H. Hendkrson. 

BABU NILMANI BANERJI 
At Home, 

Tuesday, December 20th, 

4 to 7 p.m, 

151, Park Stnef, i Garden Party. 

Dec. 3, 18S6. f 


• Among Europeans such invimtions are issued in the name of the 
lady. If, therefoie, the Indian host has a wife «ho mixes in English 
society, her name, instead of her husband’s, should figure on the card 
of invitation. 

“Or these letters (c.xplained on p, 28) may be better omitted. 
Answers are seldom required to invitations of this kind. 
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Invitations should be sent out from three weeks to a 
fortnight beforehand, and, when R. S. V P, is put on 
the card, should be answered immediately. 

Sometimes an afternoon dance takes place at a garden- 
party, in which case, the word “Dancing” should be 
written or printed below “ Garden-Party ” on the card 
of invitation. 

The usual way of receiving guests at a garden party 
is for the host and hostess, or the hostess only, to stand 
on the lawn, not far from the entrance to the grounds, 
a dhurri or carpet being generally spread on the grass 
for her to stand on. 

Each guest, on arriving, bows to, or shakes hands with, 
the hostess (and host), and then passes on and mixes 
with the company present. There is no need to be 
punctual at a garden-pany ; you may arrive an hour late, 
if you like ; but if you are late, you may probably not 
find your hostess standing ready to receive you, and you 
will have to seek her out among the company, if you wish 
to pay your respects to her. 

At Government House Garden-parties, Her Excellency 
waits under a shamiana near the entrance to receive her 
guests, who are introduced to her by the Aide-de-camp 
in waiting. On being introduced, make a polite bow or 
salaam, and pass on. Do not ofier to shake hands or 
enter into conversation ; but leave it to her to do so if 
she thinks proper. It is advisable to arrive at the 
grounds in good lime, so as not to omit the introduction 
to Her Excellency. 

At garden-parties, people usually walk about the 
grounds and converse together, or play at some out-door 
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garden part}’ ; if you wear the Indian dress, the costume 
described on pp. 19, 20 should be worn. If the weather 
is cold and you find a shawl necessary, let it be one 
Of elegant material, but quiet in colour. Do not swathe 
,.your neck in a gaudy woollen comforter ; if you have 
a sore-throat or a severe cold, so that you cannot do 
without it, it is better to sia}’ at home. Gloves are 
unnecessary. A polished walking-cane (not a rough stick) 
may be carried ; but do not take n-ith you a cotton 
sun umbrella ; if you wish to cart}’ an umbrella, it should 
be a black siik one. Be careful to wear idaei; leather 
shoes or boots, either of patent leather or well polished 
with blacking; brown leather or canvas shoes are in- 
admissible. 

As regards general demeanour at garden-parties, places 
of publ c promenade or resort, &c., — if you wear Euro- 
pean dress and meet a lady of your acquaintance who 
bows to you, you should salute her in return by taking 
off your hat with a slight bow of the head, but without 
bending your body. Raise your hat with your right 
hand if the lady is passing you on your left; with your 
left hand, if she is p.assing you on youi right ; the bat 
is always to be taken off on the side away from her. It 
is the English custom for the lady to bow first ; so that 
you would not bow to a lady till she had bowed to you, 
when you should be ready at once to return her salute. 
If a lady have offended you, and you do not wish to 
acknowledge her acquaintance, you are still bound to 
return her bow, though you may do so in a cold and 
distant manner. In the case of a lady, a direct “ cut ” 
from a gentleman is inadmissible. 
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If the person whom you wish to salute is a gentleman, 
you would not, as a rule, lift your hat; a nod of the 
head, or a salaam^ is sufficient. But if the gentleman 
you salute is of high dignity or if you wish to show 
special respect to him, you should raise your hat from , 
your head instead of giving the ordinary nod. European 
gentlemen always raise their hats to the Viceroy, or , a 
Governor, or a Lieutenant-Governor, or the Head of an 
Administration ; and students at the English Univer- 
sities always lift their hats to the tutors or other dons 
of their colleges, 

European gentlemen, on being introduced to each 
other, if the introduction takes place out of doors, always 
raise their hats in bowing to each other. 

If you wear the Indian dress, since the turban is 
not removed, a polite salaam is the appropriate 
form of salutation, both in the case of a lady and a 
gentleman. 

If you meet a gentleman of your acquaintance, who 
is walking with a lady (or ladies) whom you do not 
know, instead of merely nodding, you would raise your 
hat (if you wore one) to the gentleman, w'hoever he was, 
as a mark of respect to the lady who accompanied him ; 
and he, in return, tvould raise his hat to you. Such a 
bow would not be looked upon as a bow to the lady, nor 
would she acknowledge it ; and it would not constitute 
an acquaintance afterwards between you and the lady. 

Again, on meeting a gentleman that you know walking 
with a lady with whom you are unacquainted, it is not 
etiquette to stop and try to shake hands with or speak 
to him (unless he makes the first move, when he would 
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probably introduce j’ou to the lady) ; you should merely 
bow as prescribed above, and pass on. 

At a garden-party, promenade, or reception, if you see 
an English gentleman with whom you are acquainted, 
do not at once go up to him and offer to shake hands 
with him. It is better, under ordinary circumstances, 
to remain where you are, or walk on, and when you catch 
his eye, to bow or salaam to him. English gentlemen 
are not much given to shaking hands with one another. 
If the gentleman is of higher position than yourself; 
and he stops to greet you, do not be the first to hold out 
your hand to sh.ake hands with him ; wait till he holds 
out his hand to you. 

In going up to any one to shake hands, do not walk 
several yards with e.vtended hand, but put out your hand 
when you are quite close to the person you greet. 

Walking and Driving .-, — When you are out walking, 
do not swing your stick or umbrella about, or stand with 
it placed horizontally under your arm ; by doing so you 
will be in danger of giving an unintentional blow to a 
passer-by. 

Do not sway your arms \-iolently to and fro, or let them 
dangle lirnply by your side ; the arms should move natur- 
ally with the motiorr of the body. 

If you are passing ladies at a place of public promenade, 
and the path is crowded, you should not march straight 
ahead, but should politely make way for the ladies by 
stepping aside. 

The general rule of the pathway is that passers-by, 
should take their right hand side, so that those who meet 
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them pass them on their left. The English rule of the 
raad is the reverse of this, since riders and drivers, in 
passing each other from opposite directions, take the 
left hand side of the road. If, in riding or driving, you 
^vant to pass another rider or driver going in the same 
direction as yourself, you should pass him on his right 
hand side. 

If you are taking ladies or gentlemen with you for a 
drive in your carriage, since they are y'our guests, polite- 
ness requires that you should let them sit with their faces 
to the horses. If more than two ladies or gentlemen 
are driving with you, the two that are of the higher 
rank would occupy the better seat. 

When gentlemen and ladies are driving together, 
gentlemen should always step out of a carriage first, 
whether they intend to resume their seats or pot, so that 
they may be ready to help the ladies to alight. They 
should also help them to get into the carriage. 

When there is more than one lady present, if the addi- 
tional lady is not a member of his family, the gentleman 
would in most cases sit with his back to the horses : 
otherwise, he would sit by the lady's side. 

When a gentleman goes out riding with a lady, he 
should ride on her “off” or right hand side. Similarly, 
when a gentleman and a lady walk out together, the lady 
would usually walk on his left hand side or take his left 
arm, so that the gentleman may have his right arm 
disengaged to take off his hat to any lady of his acquain- 
tance he may meet. It is, however, unusual for a lady to • 
take a gentleman’s arm when walking abroad, unless she 
is weak or tired. But if they are walking along a street 
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t^ie gentleman would give the lady the side of the path- 
way next to the houses, and himself take the side next 
the road. If you are in the company of ladies, when 
there are lofty steps to be mounted, it is etiquette for 
you to lead the way up the steps and for the ladies 
to follow. To insist upon the ladies mounting before you, 
would be a mistaken piece of politeness. But it is quite 
etiquette for you to offer your arm to a lady to help her 
in making the ascent. 

Should you, whilst walking with a friend, whether 
Indian or European, meet a European acquaintance, do 
not introduce them to each other, unless you have reason 
to believe that such an introduction would be agreeable 
to both parties. If, however, you stop and speak to the 
acquaintance, you place your friend in an awkward posi- 
tion unless you introduce him ; it is better, therefor^ in 
such a case, merely to bow and pass on. 

Should accidental circumstances, at any time, bring you 
into communication with a lady who is a stranger to you 
(as, for instance, if she should drop anything, and you 
politely pick it up for her) — on such an occasion, you 
should raise your hat, if you wear one, and make a bow, 
or, if you wear the Indian costume, you should make a 
courteous salaam. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LE\TES. DURBARS, RECEPTIONS. VISITS. 

Levees . — The announcement of a Levde to be held at 
Government House is published in the newspapers with 
instructions as to the forms to be observed by those who 
wish to attend. The date is given on or before which the 
cards of such persons must be sent in an envelope 
addressed to “The Aide-de-camp in waiting, Govern- 
ment House.” It is sufficient for each person to send 
one card, with his name printed or legibly tvritten there- 
on along with his designation, and with the word “Lev^e ” 
written in the upper left-hand corner. The address 
should be placed in the lower left-hand comer. The 
word “ Lev^e ” may also be written in the upper left- 
hand corner of the envelope. 

A gentleman going to a Levde should carry two similar 
cards with him, one to be given to the Government 
House attendant at the foot of the staircase, and the 
other to be handed to the AidcTde-carap in waiting in the 
Throne Room. 

A gentleman who, being socially eligible, has not 
already been presented at the English Court or at Gov- 
ernment House, must be presented by another gentle- 
man who is on the Government House List The 
gentleman so presented should write “ To be presented 

by. (giving the name of his presenter) in the 

upper left-hand cornpr of the card sent to the Aide^e-: 
camp in waiting. 
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European or Indian full or evening dress (as de- 
scribed on pp. 19, 20) must invariabl}? be worn at 
a Levee ; and Indian gentlemen should divest them- 
selves of wrappings immediately after entering Gov- 
ernment House. In Calcutta, a place for their deposit 
is provided in the great hall directly opposite the 
main entrance, where they are usually ticketed with a 
number, and a counterfoil bearing the same number is 
given to the wearer, so that there need be no fear of the 
loss of the article. Do not go into the presence of the 
Viceroy (or Governor) with a shawl tied round your 
shoulders, or with your throat enveloped in a woollen 
comforter. 

After depositing your outer wrappings you will join 
the stream of arrivals' and gradually make your way from 
barrier to barrier until you reach the Throne Room. 
The arrangements are, or should be, such as to prevent 
any crowding, so that jostling and elbowing are avoided. 

On arriving at the Throne Room, the group of gentle- 
men break up into single file and walk slowly forward 
past the throne where the Viceroy (or Governor) stands 
to acknowledge their salutes. Take your place in the 
file and advance leisurely with your card ready in your 
hand to be given to the Aide-de-camp in waiting. He 
will take it from you and hand it on to the Military 
Secretar}', who will announce your name just before you 
arrive opposite the Vicero}'. 


•Unless you have PrivnU Entree \ in which case you will enter 
Government House by another door, and make your bow to the Viceroy 
before the admission of the general public. 

W., E. 


5 
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Upon your name being announced, you should take 
a step forward, and facing round to the Viceroy at a 
respectful distance, make an inclination of the body, 
accompanied, if you are in Indian costume, by a salaatu. 
You will then retire by an exit on the opposite side of 
the room to that by which you entered. As you leave 
the immediate presence of the Viceroy, avoid directly 
turning your back upon him by taking a few steps in a 
sidewajs direction. 

On leaving the Throne Room, you are at liberty to 
stay a while in the entrance hall and converse with your 
friends. But you should be ready to depart as soon as 
your carriage arrives, since carriages are not permitted 
to wait at the door for their occupants, who must be on 
the look-out, so as to step into them at once. 

Durbars . — Durbars are often held for the presentation 
of khilltiis and stmnuds to Indian gentlemen on whom 
titles have have been conferred by Government, by the 
Viceroy or the Chief Civil Officer of the province, or by 
the Commissioner of the Division, or the Collector at the 
Sudder Station. 

Indian officers of rank and the Indian gentry of the 
neighbourhood are invited to be present on these occa- 
sions, who should appear in full dress (see pp. rp, 20). 

All Indian gentlemen present, including the recipients 
of khilluis, if they wear shoes of Indian fashion, must 
take them off before entering the Durbar Hall. This 
regulation does not, of course, apply to boots or shoes of 
European fashion. 

The Indian gentry have their chairs on the right-hand 
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side of the presiding Officer’s chair, according to their 
rank. On the left are placed chairs for all public func- 
tionaries and officers, who are seated according to their 
rank, &c. 

It is important to arrive in good time at a Durbar, as 
the audience are expected to be assembled and seated 
before the arrival of the Presiding Officer. 

On the arrival of the recipient of the khillut, the 
Chief Secretar)* or other Officer leads him up to the pre- 
siding Officers chair. As soon as he reaches it, the 
whole audience show their respect by rising from their 
chairs. 

The recipient of the khillut is then conducted to an 
adjoining room, where he is robed with the different 
farchas of tlie khillut, e.xcept the pearl necklace. He 
IS then brought back into the Durbar Hall, and stands 
in front of the Presiding Officer, who rises (along with 
the whole audience) and ties the pearl necklace round 
the recipient’s neck. 

The suunud conferring the title is then read by the 
Secretary of the Political Department, or sometimes a 
vernacular translation is read by some high Indian 
officer selected for the purpose, and the recipient, after 
presenting the usual nuzzuranah of gold mohurs, resumes 
his seat. 

After a short pause, the presiding Officer orders attar 
and pan to be brought, and, standing up, serves them 
out first to the recipient of the khillut, and then to all 
the Indian gentlemen of high rank present, who are 
summoned before the Presiding Officer for the purpose. 
Some official subordinate to the Presiding Officer sen-es 
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them out to tlic rest of the Indian pcntlcmcn present. 
Tiic Durbar llicn closes, and the audience take tiicir leave. 

JicciptionSy Visits . — When a (lovernor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, iVc., visits a Disirii t, the lotal officer arranges 
beforehand a time on certain days during which the 
former will receive any Indian or other gentlemen who 
may desire an interview ; and those wishing to sec him 
should call and send in tin ir r ards at the time fixed. 
Only Rajahs, Xawa'is, and other sjiecially distinguished 
persons should apply by leiter for an interi icw ; and 
they sliould ^'.rllc to the Private .Secretary, asking when 
the Lieutenant Governor. &r., will be willing to see them. 
In case of a (.’ommissioner visiting a District, those who 
are desirous of an interview with him, should write to the 
Magistrate and Collector of the District to that cflcct. 

On entering the presence of the Lieutenant Governor, 
&c., the Indian visitor should make a polite bow and 
salaam, but should not offer to shake hands, unless his 
host holds out his hand for that purpose. He should 
also remain standing until he is invited to taken seat. 

■ During the interview, the g' neral rules of behaviour 
given under Calls (pp. iS, 19) should be followed. As 
soon as the preliminary c.xpicssions of welcome and 
politeness arc over, and the host has finished anything 
he may have had to say, the visitor should come at 
once to the object of bis interview. He should not 
carr)’ on a long conversation on miscellaneous subjects 
and then, when it is time to take his leave, bring for! 
ward the real object of his visit. He should bear in 
mind that the time of a Lieutenant-Governor or a Com- 
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missioner, especially when cn tour, is much occupied, 
and is too valuable to be expended in chatting about 
general topics. He should, therefore, get through the 
object of his visit as gttickly as possible, aud then, as the 
conversation flags, and it is clear that he is expected to 
retire, he should ask if he may take leave. On retiring, 
the Indian visitor should bow and salaam as on entering ; 
or he may shake hands with his host, should the latter 
offer to do so. 



CHAPTER VII. 


WEDDINGS. 

Invitations to a wedding are issued about three weeks 
or a fortnight before the event ; and it is usual now-a- 
days for friends who are invited to send the bride or 
bridegroom a present. 

If, however, the invitation is sent to you only a day or 
two before the wedding, you will hardly be expected to 
send a present. 

Wedding presents may be sent at any time during 
the interval between your receipt of the invitation and 
the day fi.xed for the marriage — one time is as correct 
as another. 

Should the marriage engagement be broken off during 
this interval, all wedding presents are returned at once to 
the donors. 

Before sending a present, write “With Mr. {or Babu 

&c.) ’s best wishes” on a card or a neat slip of 

paper, and attach it to the present. This is sufhcient ; 
no letter addressed to the recipient need accompany the 
present You will receive in return a note of acknow- 
ledgment from the recipient 

Wedding presents are very various. Such as the follow- 
ing are generally acceptable : — Some elegant article of 
furniture, dessert services, breakfast or tea and coffee 
sets, clocks, lamps, screens, photograph albums, writing- 
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cases, dressing-cases, vases, saivers, breakfast cruets, fish- 
knives and forks, a set of silver salt-cellars, &:c. 

Perhaps, however, the best present for an Indian gentle- 
man to make is some elegant piece of jewellery, as a 
, bracelet or ring. 

In making presents generally, remember that, as a 
rule, a gift should be precious for something better 
than its price, as for its being something unique or 
antique, or for the thoughtfulness shown by the giver. 
Bouquets to ladies, game (as snipe, teal, S:c.) to gentle- 
men, are often elegant and acceptable presents. Do not 
give expecting a return, and never allude to your present. 
When you give anything, do not either unden'alue 
the gift or make a great deal of it ; make your present 
quietly and gracefully, without grudging and without 
display. 

Invitations are specially printed for the occasion in 
silver on white paper with a silver border, and are en- 
closed in envelopes also having a silver border. 

The following is the correct form : — 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBINSON 
request the ple.isure of 
Baku {or Mr. ) Surendra Nath Ghose’s 
presence at St. Paul's Church, on Mond.ay, December 
3r(3, at 4-30 p.m., on the occasion of the marriage of 
their daughter, Mar)- Eva, with Mr. J. H. Jones, and 
afterwards at 103, Chowringhee. 

Dee. 3 , 1SS7. /a. S. V. P. 


< Sometimes these letters {see p. aS) are omitted ; in whieli case of 
course, no answer is necessarj'. 
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On receiving such an invitation, you should answer 
it at once, in case of accepaance, thus ; — 

Babu {or Mr. ) Surendra Nath Ghose has much pleasure in ac- 
cepting Mr. and Mrs. Robinson’s kind invitation to their daughter’s 
wedding, on Monday, December .^rd. 

tgjf, Jl'^!lesley Street ; ) 

Nov. 12, 18S7. J 

In case of refusal, thus ; — 

Baba (or Jlr.) Surendra Nath Ghose much regrets that he is 
unable to accept &c. 

If there is anything to prevent your attendance at 
the church, but you can be present at the house after- 
wards, }ou should still accept the invitation in the form 
given above. There is no necessity for you to mention 
your inability to attend at the church. 

If you go to the church, you should be punctual, so 
as to malte sure of arriving the bride ; to arrive 

after her is a breach of etiquette. 

On arriving, take your seat in a pew, but avoid the 
pews immediately in front, since these are generally 
occupied by the bride’s or the bridegroom’s relatives. 

The bride, on arriving, walks up the aisle of the 
church towards the altar, escorted by her father (or other 
near relative or friend): followed by the bridesmaids, 
walking two and two, and, after them, by her mother, 
leaning on the arm of some near relation or friend. 

As the bridal procession advances up the aisle, it is 
usual for those present to stand up. 

As soon as the marriage service is over, the bride and 
bridegroom, preceded by the officiating clergy'man, and 
followed by the bridesmaids, &c., pass in procession down 
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the aisle to the vestry for the purpose of signing the 
marriage register. 

The guests present rise as the procession passes, and 
afterwards sit or stand about the aisle or portico, waiting 
^for the re-appearance of the bride and bridegroom from 
the vestr)’. 

Sometimes, during the interval, "wedding favours” 
(rosettes of white satin ribbon) are disiritwted by the 
bridesmaids among the guests ; these “ favours ” are pin- 
ned on to the gentlemen’s coats in front near the button- 
hole. 

The bride and bridegroom are the first to drive away 
from the church ; after them, the bride’s mother with 
other near relatives. As soon as these are gone, the 
guests are at liberty to depart, in any order, for the 
house of the bride’s father or the one at which she has 
been staying. They must not leave before ; otherwise, 
when they reached the house, there would be no one to 
receive them. 

On arriving at the house, walk upstairs to the draw- 
ins-room, where, just inside the door, you will find the 
bride and bridegroom standing to receive the congratu- 
lations of the guests. Shake hands with both and say, 
“ Accept my sincere congratulations,” or some similar 
e.vpression, and then pass on, so as to make room for 
other guests to offer theirs. 

You should then pay your respects to the lady of the 
house (unless you have met her before), making some 
pleasant allusion to the wedding, such as that you 
thought it a pretty sight, of that it went off very well- 
If she is the mother of the bride, it is not etiquette to 
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“congratulate” her upon her daughter’s marriage; if 
you desire to say anything on that point, you ought 
rather to condole with her on the loss of her daughter. 
But some general remark of an agreeable nature will be 
sufHcient. 

You can then mix with the other guests and join in 
the general conversation. 

The wedding presents are usually displayed on a 
table (or tables) for the inspection of the guests, who 
walk round and examine them. This gives the guests 
something to look at and to talk about. 

In an adjoining room, or in the verandah, light re- 
freshments with champagne and pieces of the wedding 
cake are served out to the guests, who partake of them 
as they feel inclined. There is seldom any formal 
drinking of the health of the bride and bridegroom, and 
there are usually no speeches. 

The bride then leaves the company to change her 
wedding for her travelling dress, and the gutfsts await 
her re-appearance in readiness to bid her adieu. 

Rice and sometimes slippers are thrown after the 
newly-married couple by the guests ; the latter, after they 
have entered the carriage. 

Soon after, the party breaks up, and the guests take 
their leave, in any order, of their host and hostess, and 
drive aw.ay. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


RAILWAY AND STE;\M-BOAT TRAVELLING; 

DAK BUNGALOWS, HOTELS. 

Railway Travelling . — In travelling by railway, courtesy 
and good manners are very’ important, both for your own 
comfort and for that of your fellow-passengers. 

Do not attempt to contrav'ene the rules and regulations 
or by-laws of the railway line upon which you travel. 
They are made for the general interests of the passengers 
and the traffic, and you have no right to transgress them 
for your own private convenience. You are also bound 
to follow the directions of the responsible officials of the 
line, such as the guard of the train or the station-master. 
You are at liberty to do so under protest, if you consider 
their action improper, and to report their conduct to 
their superiors ; but you must submit to their ruling for 
the time being, and not enter into an altercation with 
them in public. All public brawls and contentions are 
a violation of the quiet dignity and self-respect which 
mark the gentleman. 

Some railway lines provide separate carriages for Indian 
and for European passengers — a plan which has much 
to recommend it. On lines where no such distinction 
is made, Indians and Europeans, both ladies and gentle- 
men, often travel together in the same carriages, and 
mutual courtesy is necessary, the more because Indians 
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generally dilTer in their habits and tastes from Euro- 
peans. 

European gentlemen seldom eat in railway carriages; 
meals are provi icd for them at certain fi.ved stations along 
the line. They do, however, usually smoke wliile they> 
are travelling ; bu', if they smoke in a railway carriage 
in which an Indian gentleman is present, they are bound 
first to ask his permission. 

Indian gentlemen arc fond of chewing fan or of 
smoking the hookah while on a journey. But if a 
European gentlemen is present in the carriage, you 
should try to abstain, as both practices are likely to be 
distasteful to him. But in any case, before chewing or 
smoking, you should always politely ask your fellow- 
passenger whether he has any objection. 

Indian gentlemen, again, seldom sleep, or try to sleep, 
TtgUt through the night, at any rate vthen they are travel- 
ling by railway. They like to get up in the middle of 
the night to chew and smoke, and have a chat with their 
Indian fellow-passengers. To European travellers in the 
same carriage, this practice is very unpleasant: their 
sleep is broken by the noise, and the smell of the 
fan and of the tobacco-fumes is apt to be even more 
distasteful to them than by day, since the carriage is 
generally more closed up from the outer air during the 
night. Endeavour, therefore, to consult the feelings of 
your European fellow-travellers by not getting up at 
night to smoke, or chew, or talk. If you wish to sit 
up for a time, do so quietly, so as to avoid disturbing 
them. 

Try to avoid bringing country sweetmeats, &&, with 
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you into the carriage wlien you are travelling with Euro- 
peans. Indian passenger trains have fixed halting- 
stations, where you can leave the carriage and take any 
food that you require, and where, too, yon can indulge in 
ftift and the hookah, if you desire to do so. It is best, 
therefore, to t.ake refreshments at these halting-stations, 
so as to avoid bringing them into the carri.age. If, 
however, circumstances should at any time require you 
to do so, eat them at once (such light refreshments 
can be obtained on the platform of most stations that 
your train passes), and do not lay in a stock of sweet- 
me.ats, and leave them lying about on the carriage sear, 
to the annoyance of your fellow-passengers. 

Unless you are travelling in a compartment reserved 
for Indian passengers, never remove all the clothing 
from the upper part of your person and appear in the 
scanty attire of the home circle. If the weather is warm, 
you are at liberty to take off the choga or any outer gar- 
ment ; but do not bare your arms and shoulders and 
reduce your clothing to a mere dhoti. This rule of 
etiquette is, of course, specially to be observed when 
there are ladies present with you in the carriage. Let 
your dhoti (if you wear one) be of sufficient length, 
and do not allow it to become disarranged. 

Those passengers whose seals are next the windows 
of a railway carriage, must always have their wishes 
consulted as to the opening or shutting of the windows, 
since they are most exposed to draught or sun. If, there- 
fore, you desire to have a window opened or shut, you 
should first politely ask such passengers whether they 
have any objection. 
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Steam- boat Travelling . — In travellinz by steamer on 
Indian rivers, tlie same general rules of courtesy should 
be observed. Do not smoke the hookah or chew pan 
anywhere on board the vessel where the smell is likely to 
be unpleasant to your European fellow-passengers. You^^ 
can easily find a place where you can go apart and smoke 
or chew without annoyance to others. You should be 
specially careful on these points if there are ladies on 
board. Thus, it is better not to indulge in either practice 
in your cabin ; steamer cabins are open to one another at 
the top for the purpose of ventilation, so that a smell 
emanating from one cabin circulates through all the rest. 
Do not, again, appear with bared arms and shoulders in 
the presence or neighbourhood of Europeans ; reserve 
such “ undress ” for your cabin or for those parts of the 
ship that are not frequented by them. Also, be careful 
here as in railway travelling as to the length anu arrange- 
ment of your dhoti (see pp. 1 1, 1 2). 

If you take with you on board a quantity of countr)’ 
sweetmeats, &c„ for consumption during the voyage 
keep them in your cabin ; do not let them lie about on 
your seat on deck or on the public table. Anything 
you want to eat between meals, it is best to eat in private. 

If the weather is very hot, and you, along with the 
other passengers, sleep on deck in the open, follow the 
same rules of behaviour as in the case of travelling by 
rail (see p. 76). 

Do not tease the captain or officers of the steamer wiih 
unnecessary inquiries or petty complaints. Avoid all.- 
fussiness or readiness to take offence ; and, as in the 
case of traveliing by railway', be careful to respect all 
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the rules or regulations of the ship, and never enter into 
a public quarrel with any of the authorities on board. 

Dak Bungalows, Hotels. — Sometimes, in the course of 
a journey, you may put up at a ddk bungalow or an hotel, 
^here Europeans are also staying. At such places you 
will almost always find a printed or written list of rules or 
regulations to guide the behaviour of %nsitors, posted up 
where it can be seen by all. There may also be 
“ Notices,” &c., put up on the walls of the public rooms. 
On arriving at the dak bungalow or the hotel, you should 
carefully read such rules or notices, unless you are pre- 
viously acquainted with them, and should then be careful 
not to infringe them. They are designed for the general 
comfort of all the guests, and should, therefore, be 
strictly and unselfishly observed by everj-one. 

Be gentle and courteous in your treatment of the hotel 
or dak bungalow servants, and do not unnecessarily find 
fault with them. Do not shout at them, or give your 
orders in a loud voice to the disturbance of other %-isi- 
tors. 

If you have adopted English habits, and take 
your meals at the public table, follow, generally, the 
rules of behaviour given in the chapter on “ Dinner- 
parties.” Since, however, you are nobody’s guest, and 
pay for all that is supplied you, a greater laxit)' is allow- 
able in some matters. Thus, as soon as the bell or 
gong has sounded, you are at liberty to take your sea- 
^at table and begin the meal without waiting for others ■ 
and, similarly, you may leave the table as soon as you 
have finished eating. If you do not like a dish to which 
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you have helped yourself, you may send it away and 
ask for another. At dak bungalow.s and generally 
at hotels, there is no ru'c by which seats at table arc 
set apart for visitors ; those visitors, liowcver, who have 
been staying for some lime at an hotel, usually jirefer to 
retain the seals tliat tlicy have iwcviously occupied, and 
to which they have bccnmc accustomed. Do not, there- 
fore, on entering the dining-room, scat yourself at once 
in any v.acant chair, but wail for the khnitsamah or 
other attendant to show you a scat ; and this scat you 
will, as a rule, occupy during the remainder of your stay. 
Sometimes, at public tables, you will fmd chairs lilted 
forwards against the table ; this denotes that the .seats 
are taken, though the occupants have not yet arrived ; 
and you are hound to leave such chairs as they are, and 
take another scat. 

It I's quite etiquette for persons sitting at table in an 
hotel or a dak bungalow to enter into conversation with 
their neighbours without a previous introduction being 
necessary'. If, however, you arc seated nc.xt to a lady, 
it will be belter for you lo wait for her to speak to you 
first, unless you have some previous acquaintance with 
her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CttURCK-GOING — THEATRES, PUBLIC MEETINGS, ETC. 

Church-gohtg . — If you attend a service at a church or a 
chapel, see that you arrive and take your seat before the 
commencement of the service. If you come in late, you 
are liable to disturb the rest of the congregation, and show 
a want of respect for the feelings and devotions of those 
present. On entering, do not clatter down the aisle or 
treat the place of worship as if it were a college ckass* 
room or mere public hall. Unless you are an habitual 
attendant and have a seat of your own, it is usual to wait 
at the entrance for the verger or other pei son to conduct 
you to a seat. In many churches, however, the seats are 
open to all-comers as soon as the hour has struck or the 
choir and clergy have entered. In the latter case, you 
must wait with other strangers at the entrance to the nave 
till the procession of choristers, &c., have passed in, when 
3 ’ou are at liberty to enter and take any vacant sitting. 
But, whatever the custom of the church or the chapel may 
be, walk in with as liitle noise as possible, and seat yourself 
quietly. To loll in your chair, to jog up and down, or to 
turn round and stare about you, are most of all improper 
in a place of divine worship. Do not nod or whisper to 
a friend or exchange glances with him. Never, under any 
circumstances, chew pan or expectorate in a church or a 
\chapel. 

If, after you have taken your seat, another person comes 
to the pe\y where you are sitting and wants, to pass by 
w. E. 6 
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you to another cliair in the same pew, you should draw 
back as much as possible and make way for him. If 
the person is a lady, it is better to risc-i so as to give 
more room for her to pass you. 

If you attend church in the company of a lady or ladies, 
you should precede them in walking down the aisle, anch 
then wait at the pew-door for them to enter the pew first. 

During divine service endeavour to follow the motions 
of the congregation, and stand or sit when they do. Kneel- 
ing, being a distinct form of worship, may be dispensed 
with. No one obliges you to attend church, and if you do 
so merely out of curiosity, you are bound, out of courtesy 
to the rest of the congregation, to conform to the out- 
ward order and attitude of the service as far as may be. 

As you should not enter late, so you should not leave 
a church or a chapel till the semce is finished. Apart 
from higher considerations, to do so imphes that you are 
tired of the service, and is disrespectful to the officiating 
clergyman as well as disturbing to the congregation. 
In an Episcopal church (but never in a Nonconformist 
chapel^, it is sometim-s usual for part of the congregation 
to leave the building before the sermon. This is done 
during the singing of the hymn that immediately precedes 
it, and it is improper to go out at any other time while 
the service is proceeding. On leaving the church, do 
not stand about in the lobby, and stare at other out- 
goers, or talk and laugh in loud tones with your friends, 
but depart as soberly and quietly as you entered. 

Theatres, Public Meetings, ^c . — If you attend and Engj 
■lish theatre, opera-house, or concert-room, or present your- 
self at any other secular public gathering fiequented by 
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Europeans, it is well, since you are not among your own 
people, to be careful, and even somewhat ceremonious in 
your general behaviour. 

If the public entertainment is held in the evening (as 
is generally the case with Plays, Concerts, &c.), evening 
•^ress, whether European or Indian (see p. 27), should 
be worn. At Public Meetings, however, held in the 
evening, evening dress is not necessary, though it is 
quite correct to wear it At meetings and performances 
held during the day time, morning dress (see pp. 19, 
20) should be worn. 

If you have a ticket for a numbered and reserved 
seat or stall, hand it, on entering, to the official in 
attendance, who will point you out your chair. You 
should see that the number upon it is the same as the 
number on the counterfoil of your ticket ; the ticket 
itself you will have given up at the door. Should you 
find your seat taken by somebody else, it is better not 
to deal with the intruder yourself, but to appeal to the 
official, who is bound to correct the mistake for you. 

You will find it the best plan, both for your omi com- 
fort and that of others, to be seated in your place before 
the performance commences. If, however, you happen 
to arrive late, enter quietly and noiselessly, so as 
not to disturb those present who wish to listen to the 
Play or the music or whatever may be going on. If you 
have to pass others who are already seated, in order to 
, get to your place, show by your demeanour that you 
''wish to incommode them as little as possible. Do not 
push hurriedly past them, but step carefully along ; and 
if, during the process, you inadvertently tread on any 
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one’s toes or otherwise discompose him, be ready to say at 
once, “ I beg your pardon.” If those you desire to pass 
should happen not to notice your arrival, call their 
attention to the fact by saying " Excuse me,” or “ Will 
you kindly allow me to pass ?” 

If you have a friend seated at a short distance from ^ 
you, do not talk to him across the intervening members 
of the audience (see p. 54), but go round and speak to 
him (if you wish to do so) during an interval or at the 
close of the performance. 

Such an inteiwal (of about ten minutes) is generally 
provided between the two parts of a Concert, or smaller 
intervals {entr’actes) are allowed between the different 
Acts of a Play. During these interrals you are at 
liberty to leave your seat and chat with friends among 
the audience, or you may go outside and wait there till 
the performance recommences. But let your exit and 
entrance be made quietly and without incommoding 
those of the audience who prefer to remain seated. If 
your seat is in the centre of a bench or row, so that 
you have to push past a good many people in order to 
get out, it is better not to take advantage of every 
interval in the theatrical performance to go out, since, 
by frequently passing to and fro, you will be apt to tire 
the patience of those who have to make way for you. 
In such a case, and in similar cases, do not insist upon 
your rights, but politely waive them for the convenience 
and comfort of others. \ 

During the progress of the performance, especially if, 
it is a musical one, do not converse with a friend, and so 
disturb others who wish to listen. If you desire to make 
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an occasional remark to him, do so in a low voice. It is 
tme that some Eiirupean ladies and gentlemen make a 
pr.ictirc of chattering noisily at a theatre, or even at a 
concert, during the progress of the entertainment ; hut 
^v.ich hehaviour is ill-mannered and not to be imitated. 

■ ' .■\p[)lause of the performers is usually indicated by 
clapping the haivis, and the audience may show that 
thes- wish a piece to he icjicatcd by cries of Ev.con ! 
(which is I'rcnch for A^nin Vou ate, of course, at 
liberty to join in sucli demonstrations, but do not he too 
noisy in making them. 

At theatrical |ierformanccs an opera-glass is useful for 
viewing the actors and the scenery, and is also employed 
by Fairo[)Cans to spy out friends among the audience ; 
hut since, in most c.ases few Iriends of yours are likely to 
be present, it will lie better for you to keep your opera- 
gl.i's for its stage use. If you stare about at the audience 
with it, you may run the n^k of being thought rude. 

Abstain from chewing f etn inside tlie building ; and 
It is advis.able not to do so outside during the intcn-als 
in the jierformancc, since the smell is retained in the 
mouth, and is likely to be unpleasant to those sitting 
near you. English gentlemen often smoke cigarettes 
outside during the intervals, and you are, of course, at 
liberty to do the same, if you wish. 

Af:er the performance or meeting is over, leave quietly. 
Avoid jostling or crowding .against others in the attempt 
to get out quickly, and always be ready to make w.ay for 
ladies nho m.iy want to pass you in order to join their 
friends or to reach their carriages. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOUSEHOLD APPOINTMENTS. 

In furnishing apartments intended for the use of Euro- 
pean guests, an Indian gentleman will find it best, if 
possible, to consult some European friend on the 
subject. In default of the opportunity for obtaining 
such advice, a few hints may be given here. 

Remember that English taste prefers neatness and 
genuineness to splendour and gaudiness. In providing 
the necessary articles of furniture, place use before 
show ; and, in case of ornamental additions, be particu- 
lar to avoid all lawdriness. 

For a dining-room a large table, cane-seated chairs, a 
side-board (the shelf or shelves above to hold plated ware, 
&c., and the cupboard below to contain the crockery), 
and two dinner what-nots (to hold glassware) are all the 
furniture necessary. Three or four good engravings or 
oil-paintings may be placed upon the walls, and pairs of 
horns may be fixed up above the doorways. But there 
should be only a few ornaments : the general aspect of 
a dining-room should be severe rather than gay. 

In furnishing a drawing-room, one or two (or more, 
according to the size of the apartment) small tables,* 
which may be covered with embroidered cloths, should 
be placed conveniently, here and there, about the' 
room. A sofa or settee, covered with silk or velvet, 


* Several small tables look better and are more convenient than a 
single large one. 
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with three or four easy-chairs of the same pattern, 
occupy the centre, and half-a-dozen light fancy-chairs, 
may be set about near the tables or by the walls, which 
should be painted in some neutral tint with a quiet (not 
flaring) design. Carved what-nots may be placed by 
the walls and at the corners of the room, for the recep- 
tion of well-bound books and ornamental items, such 
as vases, bric-a-brac, china, &c. A good piano with 
music-stand and music-stool should also be provided 
One or two good water-colours in gilt frames, with some 
etchings or high-class engravings in ornamental wooden 
frames, may adorn the walls; to which also a few china 
or cloissone plates may be fastened, with plush-covered 
brackets here and there to hold vases, &c. A drawing- 
room may, and should be, more ornamental than a 
dining-room; but do not overcrowd the room with a 
profusion of knicknacks of all sorts, and be very careful 
that ever)’thing is good of its kind. Thus, do not 
cover the toUs of the drawing-room (or of the entrance 
hall or staircase) with tawdr)’ German coloured prints 
purchased by the dozen, or with gaudy oleographs ; 
and remember that artificial flowers under glass shades, 
sewing-machines, &:c. are not becoming ornaments for 
drawing-room tables. 

A bed-room, which should have a bath-room attached 
to it, should be furnished with a bedstead (with mat- 
ress, two pillows, two sheets aud a blanket or rezat), 
an ahnirah and chest of drawers; a dreesing-table with 
looking-glass, a washhand-stand, a couch, and three or 
four chairs. A good picture or two are not out of place 
on the walls, but are not necessary. 
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LETTERS, APPLICATIONS, MESfORIALS, PETITIONS, 
TESTIMONIALS, ADDRESSES. 

Letters, Applications . — In writing letters in English to 
English people, adapt your syle lo the kind of letter you 
are composing. Thus, if you are addressing a friend, 
you may adopt an easy colloquial style, as if you were 
talking to him ; if, on the other hand, you are addressing 
a superior, you should use a more careful and exact style. 
But, in either case, let your language be simple and direct, 
and avoid the exaggerated e.\pression of your feelings or 
flattery of your correspondent. English gentlemen when 
writing to one another on ordinary topics, avoid strong 
displays of emotion and profuse compliments, which, 
however, may be quite in keeping with oriental taste, 
and sound appropriate in an oriental language. The 
great point in ordinary letter-writing is for the writer to 
understand exactly the meaning he wishes to convey, 
and to endeavour to e.xpress that meaning in the most 
simple and natural language at his command. 

If you possess a crest or a coat of arms, you may 
have them stamped in gold or in colours, with or 
without the motto, in the centre near the top of 
your note-paper; or a monogram may be so placed. 
Your direction may also be printed or stamped in 
colours on the right hand side of the note-paper near 
the top. Such stamping is better done simply and 
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neatly. Try to avoid display in these as in other 
matters. 

Write with black ink rather than with red or violet ; 
and if )’OU require to use sealing-wax, let it be 
red, unless you are in mourning, when it should be 
black. 

In writing letters containing applications for situa- 
tions, those circumstances should be mentioned which 
strengthen the applicant’s claim : such as the educa- 
tion he has received, the examinations he has passed, 
the appointments he has held, together with any 
special qualifications he may have for the post. Other 
personal details regarding the applicant’s poverty or 
the large family dependent on him, and appeals to 
the benevolence of the person addressed, should be 
sparingly introduced, since they have verj’ little weight 
in determining the bestowal of an appointment, espe- 
cially if the post is one in the Public Service. 

AVrite concisely and to the point, and be careful not 
to omit to date your application. 

The candidate’s testimonials should accompany his 
application. They may be printed from the originals, 
or copies may be sent which should be marked in each 
case, at the top, “True Copy.” The originals should not 
be sent with the application, though they may be subse- 
quently applied for. Such copies should be fairly and 
legibly written and on good paper, as well as the applica- 
tion itself ; and it should be seen that copies are 
accurate reproductions of the originals. Applications 
and testimonials written in slovenly style and on poor 
paper are apt to raise a prejudice against the applicant 
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in the mind of the recipient. Similarly, it is important 
thnt the application should contain no errors in grammar 
or spelling, and should he written in good idiomatic 
English. 

Applications for appointments under Government are 
often incorrectly made by Indian gentlemen direct to the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor or other Head of a 
Province. Such applications are usually transferred, 
without comment, by their Private Secretary to the Chief 
Secretary, and are dealt with by him as he thinks (it. 
Except, therefore, in very special or peculiar circum- 
stances, an Indian gentleman should address his applica- 
tion in the first instance to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government to which he belongs ; and, even so, the 
applicant must be prepared to receive a reply directing 
him to address his application to the local authorities 
for any post for ivhich he may wish to apply. 

To make a general application for a?ty post under 
Government is of little or no avail. The applicant 
should specify the panicular appointment or at any 
rate the kind of appointment for which he is a candi- 
date. Appointments under Government, both in the 
higher and in the subordinate Services, are now-a-days 
made on the results of competitive e.xamination, modi- 
fied to a certain extent by Nomination ; but a candidate 
must not e.xpect to be allowed to forego the examination 
test and to obtain a post by Nomination, unless he have 
very special claims to consideration or be placed in very 
exceptional circumstances. 

Shun the writing of anonymous letters. There are 
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very few cases in which they are justifiable. Such letters 
are often written to complain of the action or to reveal 
the real or supposed misdeeds of some subordinate to 
his official superior ; but if the complaint or the mis- 
^ deed are grounded on fact (of which the writer should 
make quite sure), the letter containing them must be 
signed as a guarantee of good faith. Otherwise, such 
letters can carry no weight, since they are mere irrespon- 
sible utterances, and are fitly consigned to the waste- 
paper basket. If the charges made are true, and you 
feel that it is your duty to make them, it is equally your 
duty in the interests of justice to append your signature, 
in order that your statement may receive due attention 
from the person addressed. 

Similarly, be chary of ventilating your grievances in 
anonymous letters to the Editor of a newspaper. If 
you are in Government (or other) service, apply to the 
Head of your Office for redress. To appeal to the 
public on your own personal matters in the columns of 
a newspaper is a breach of official etiquette, and is 
likely to be of little benefit to yourself. A straight- 
forward representation of your case to your superior will 
meet with attention, if it deserves it. 

As regards letters of Introduction, i.e., letters given 
by you to a friend in order to introduce him to another 
friend of yours — do not be too ready to write such 
letters. They should not be lightly given to a mere 
acquaintance; since, by so doing, you act unfairly to- 
wards the friend to whom you write, in introducing 
to him a person of whom yow know but little. Avoid 
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also exaggerating the merits of the person on whoso 
behalf you write the letter. A letter of Introduction 
should be given wtstaUd to the recipient, who fastens 
it up before transmitting it to the person to whom it is 
addressed (see p. 1 5 ). 

If you receive a long or important letter from anyone, 
which requires consideration on your part, so that 
there is some delay in replying to it, the proper etiquette 
IS for you to send a brief note at once to the writer, 
acknowledging receipt of the letter and promising an 
answer as soon as possible. 

The following general hints on letter-writing may be 
noted. 

Avoid the ungrammatic.al use of the expression and 
oblige as an ending to letters containing a request. 
The phrase is, at the best, rather a hackneyed one, but 
it is not incorrect to attach it to the words expressing 
the request : as, “ Please grant me leave and oblige 
Yours obediently," &c. ; but it is a blunder in grammar 
to attach oblige in the imperative or the infinitive mood 
by the conjunction and to a verb which is not in either 
of these moods : as, “ I shall be thankful for any assist- 
ance and oblige Yours obediently," &c. 

Beware also of the ungrammatical use of Yours for 
Your in the subscription ; as, Yours obedient servant. 
The mistake probably arises from a confusion of the two 
forms. Yours obediently Yonr obedierit iervant.'SVhQn, 
therefore, the noun is expressed, your must be used. 
Observe also that the correct spelling is yours aoiyouYs. 

The different titles, such as Mr. (or The Bon.) along 
with Esq., should not be used together. Thus we write 
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The Hon. J B. Smith, not The Hon. J. B. Smith, Esg,^. 

"When Dear, My dear, are used, Esq. and Hon. should 
not be added, nor the capital letters denoting Degrees, 
&c. Thus we write Dear Mr. /ones, but not Dear /ones. 
Esq., or Dear Hon. /ones, C. S. I. 

Cara should be taken to avoid inappropriate forms of 
subscription, such as Yours affectionately in a business 
letter, or Your humble servant in a letter to a friend. 

The habit of underlining every word meant to be em- 
phatic should be avoided; it is generally possible to 
construct a sentence in such a form as to indicate by the 
position of a word any stress that is to be laid upon it. 

The frequent use of parentheses generally causes 
obscurity. 

Abbrenations or contractions, such as Yrs for Yours, 
tho' for though, imply haste or negligence, and are, 
therefore, inadmissible except in business letters to or 
from tradesmen ; but in famili.ir letters, conversational 
contractions, such as I’m, I’ll, don’t, can’t, svon’t, cs^c., 
are permissible. 

Postscripts seem to indicate thoughtlessness in the 
writer, and should be avoided in formal correspondence. 

Mistakes are often made by Indian gentlemen from 
the difficulty they have in distinguishing between polite 
forms of speech which involve a request and others that 
differ but slightly from them, but which really imply a 
command. 

Thus, the phrase / zuill thank you to send (often 
wrongly written “ I shall thank }'ou to send ”) is im- 

'But we «Tite— Hot:. Mr. Justice Smith, The Ri^ht Honotiraile 
Sir R. Cnst, The Hon. and Rev. B. Jones, General Sir H. Thompson. 
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properly used in making a request, since it really implies 
a command, and is frequently employed to express 
anger or indignation, as in “ I will thank you to mind 
your own business,’’ 

The following arc polite forms of command : — 

(l) Have the gotKlncsi to semi, cr He good enough to send, cr 
Be so kind ns to send, cr Oblige me by sending. 

(.’) Plc.ssc send or Kindly send. 

The forms in (2) are less peremptory than those in 
(i). An authoritative command is inqdicd in the ex- 
pressions, You 'vill he good enough to send, J udll thank 
you to send ; while I shall he ohligcd if you will send, I 
should he glad if you would send give the command in 
a more indirect and courteous form ; and when they are 
modilied by the introduction of the adverbs much, ex- 
tremely, c^e., (as, / should he much obliged. See.) cannot 
be said to involve a command at all. 

The following arc polite forms of request : — 

(j) Will you kindly send ? or Will you be kind enough to send ? 
or Will you be so kind as to send ? or Will you have the 
kindness to send ? 

(2) Would you kindly send ? or Would you be kind enough to 
send ? or Would you be so kind as to send ? or Would you 
have the kindness to send ? 

The forms in (2) are less direct (since they imply a 
conditional clause, such as “ If I were to ask you and, 
therefore, arc more polite than those in (i). 

A request may also bs implied by the use of the 
I should esteem it a great favour if you would 
send. You would greatly oblige me by sending, and the like. 

A tone of formality and ceremony is imparted to 
letters by avoiding the use of the first and second per- 
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sons of pronouns and verbs. Thus, in orders to trades- 
men and in ceremonious invitations, the third person 
only is often used throughout: as, '‘Mr. Smith will be 
obliged if Messrs, Thacker, Spink Co, will send him 
the books in the accompanying list ; he would be glad 
to have them without delay or, “ Mr. J. B. Brown 
requests the pleasure of Mr, Russell Joneds company at 
an Evening Party,” &c. But if the writer begins by 
using the third person in referring to himself (instead 
of T) and in referring to the addressee (instead of you), 
the first and second persons must not subsequently be 
used in the letter : thus, “ Mr, Brown presents his com- 
pliments to Mr, Jones, and hopes you will do me the 
favour of meeting him on the day named ” is wrong. 

In ordinary' correspondence in Engh’sh, the name of 
the place where the letter is written should be put near 
the top of the first page on the right hand side. Under 
it should be written the date, in the form 26/// May, 
1885, or May 26th, 1885 ; or the ordinal sign {th) may 
be omitted, and the date written 26 May, 1885.' 

The words Dated and the before this form as, Dated 
the 2(>th May, should not be used e.xcept in strictly 
official correspondence. 

The formula of address {Dear Sir, 6rc,) should be 
written somewhat lower down the page and on the left 
hand side. 

The form of the address depends upon the amount 
of intimacy or the degree of relationship existing be- 


' A short form, which may be used in business letters only, is 26/5/85 
the Isl standing for May, which is the fifth month in the year. 
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tween the writer and the person written to. The usual 
forms in the case of persons not relatives of the writer, 
are Sir, Dear Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Mr. Jones, My 
dear Mr. Jones. The first of these, Sir, is the jnost 
distant and formal mode Of address ; it is a compre- 
hensive form, and may, with propriety be used- to 
high officials (unless titled) as w’ell as to a shop-keeper. 
Thus, in a letter to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
to a Judge of the High Court, or to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Sir is the proper form. The forms Jlon- 
oured Sir, Respected Sir, though often used by Indian 
gentlemen in writing to official superiors, are contrary 
to modern English usage. There are no special terms 
of honour in English corresponding to the Bengali 
or I It is better that any marked honour or respect 
which it is desirable to show should be expressed by 
the general tone and style of the body of the letter, than 
by high-sounding titles or epithets in the address. The 
forms Dear Mr. Jones or My dear Mr. Jones should not 
be used (especially the latter), unless the writer is on 
terms of considerable intimacy with his correspondent. 

The familiar forms Dear Jones, My dear Jones (with 
the Mr. omitted) should not be used by Indian gentlemen 
in addressing Europeans, unless they are on very inti- 
mate terms with them. 

The forms of address for married ladies are Madam, 
Dear Madam, My dear Madam Dear Mrs. Jones, My 
dear Mrs.Joiies, implying different degrees of intimacy. 
In addressing unmarrieii ladies, the forms Madam, Dear 
Madam, My dear Madam would also be used, and never 
Miss, Dear Miss, My dear Miss ; but when-the surname 
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is given, UTiss should be used : as Dear Miss Jones, My 
dear Miss Jones. 

In addressing mercantile firms, Sirs, or Gcnfienten, of 
Dear Sirs are the forms used, but not Dear Gentlemen, 
or Dear Messrs. Brown Sr Co. 

f In formal letters to Clergymen, instead of Sir, Dear Sir, 
it is proper to write Reverened Sir or Revere?tcd and dear 
Sir. But in informal letters Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Jones 
are correct, even if Mr. Jones is a clergj’man. 

In letters to Officers (above the rank of Lieutenant ') in 
the army, to Doctors of medicine, law, &c., and to Pro- 
Jessors in a University, the appropriate title should be 
substituted for Mr. : as. Dear Colonel Smith, Dear Dr. 
Brown, Dear Projessor Tyndall. In more familiar let- 
ters the surname may be omitted, as My Dear Major, 
My Dear Doctor, My Dear Professor. But in all these 
cases, unless considerable familiarity e.vists, Sir or Dear 
Sir, or My Dear Sir is used. 

The correct punctuation after the address is a comma, 
as Sir, My Dear Mr. Smith, and not, as is sometimes 
written, a note of admiration, as Sir I, or of interroga- 
tion, as My dear Mr. Smith ? 

The initial form of address may be repeated before the; 
subscription ; but care should be taken not to use a 
different form the subscription from that used in the 
address ; it is incorrect to begin a letter with Dear Sir, 
and end it with I remain. Sir, 

In ordinary letters when the person addressed is not 
-on familiar terms with the writer, it is customary to rate 

‘ But Lieutenants in the Navy are addressed by their title, and not 
as Sir. 

W., E. 
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the addressee’s name (as, A. B. Jones, Esq) Just below 
the writer’s signature, but on the left hand side of the 
page. In official letters, the addressee’s name is gen- 
erally written at the top of the first page.' 

In short and informal notes, especially such as are 
written to some one residing in the neighbourhood of the^ 
writer, the date and the name of the writer’s own place of 
residence are often put at the end of the letter underneath 
and to the left of the signature. This is almost always 
done in letters which give or answer invitations, and in 
such letters the day of the week is often named (as Fri- 
day) in place of the date of the month, while the year is 
omitted (see p. 40). 

The mode of ending a letter is as important as the 
mode of beginning it, The strictly official form of sub- 
scription is. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Ram Mohan Roy. 


I . In oRicial letters from the head of an office the name and designa- 
tion of the sender is written at the bead of llic first page followed by the 
official designation, if any, of the addressee or by his name if he is a 
non-official, as : — 

(i) From 

R, W. WiLLlAJtS, Esq,, 

Magistrate and Collector, 

To 


The Joint Magistrate. 

{2) From 

A. B. Smith, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
To 

Messrs. RitSwn, Poison & Co, 
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This form should be used in all business letters written 
to officers in their official capacity ; as in letters to a 
Magistrate applying for an appointment, or to the Head 
of a College asking for admission. Another official sub- 
scription less formal than the above is 

I am, 

Sir, 

Vours most obediently, 

Kam Mohan Roy. 

This form may be fitly used in such letters as those 
from a student to his te.acher, or from a clerk to the head 
of his office, asking for leave of absence. 

The forms of subscription used in ordinary correspon- 
dence are Yours /atthfully, Yours truly. Yours sincerely, 
which may be varied by the insertion of the adverbs very, 
most, ever, as Yours very faithfully. Yours most truly. 
Yours ever sincerely ; or by changing the order of the 
words, as Ver)' faithfully yours. Ever most sincerely yours. 

Yours faithfully is the form e.vpressing the least 
amount of familiaritj’, and may be used to a perfect 
stranger; it is employed in ordinary’ business letters, 
where it is often contracted into Yrs jfiy. 

Yours sincerely is the form generally used between 
acquaintances and friends. Yours ver}' sincerely iiapYies a 
considerable degree of friendship. Yours respectfully is 
seldom used except by servants writing to their masters 
or by tradesmen tvriting to their customers. 

■' It is optional whether the verb before the form of sub- 
scription (except the strictly official one) should be e.Y- 
pressed or understood. Thus we may have Yours truly. 
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Yours most obediently, or I remain (or / am) Yours 
truly or Believe me Yours truly. 

In letters between friends, some expression of good- 
will is often used to introduce gracefully the form of sub- 
scription, as With hind regards, I am crc., Hoping soon.^ 
to hear from you, I remam, arc. 

In letters to very dear friends, the usual subscription 
is Yours affectionately, or, more simply, Yours ever. Yours 
always. 

In letters to relatives, the relationship should generally 
be expressed : as. Your loving brother. Your affectionate son. 

The usual form emlpoyed in directing an envelope to 
Englishmen is the initial letter(or!etters)of the addressee’s 
Christian name (or names), followed by the surname with 
the title Esq. (short for Esquire) added : as, A. W. Smith, 
Esq. The term Esq. is now very generally applied, being 
used to all except menial servants or retail traders ; for 
the latter, the proper form of direction is Mr. followed by 
the surname, as Mr. Smith. Messrs, (for the French 
word Messieurs) is the usual form of direction to firms, 
as, Messrs. Thacker, Spink or Co., Messrs. Smith and 
Sons. Care should be taken to avoid the common error 
of writing Messrs. Thacker Spink Company, as if all 
three were proper names belonging to one person. 

In letters directed to clergy’men, the title Rev., or better 
The Rev., is used before the intials of the Christians name 
followed by the surname : as. The Rev. T. S. fo?ies. If 
the initials are not known, we may write The Rev. Mr. 
fonts, but not The Rev. Jones.'^ 


Similarly, The Hon, Mr. Brcnon, not The Hon. Brnon. 
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There are certain other professional titles, which 
should always be expressed in the direction : — The Hon,^ 
Tlx HcK'bk, or The Honourable, applied to ^lembers 
of Council (both supreme and provincial) or to Judges of 
the High Court ; General, Colonel, Major, Captain, 
(^but not Lieutenant : write Esq. after the name) to mili- 
tary officers ; Er., to Doctors of medicine, law, tire. 

None of these titles are applicable to the wives (as 
such) of those who possess the titles. Thus, do not 
^vrite to the wife of a Member of Council as The Horible 
Mrs. /ones, or ■write Mrs. General UTiite, Mrs. Doctor 
Broicn, &:c. 

The capital letters B. A., M. A., M. D., C.S.I., c'-’c, 
representing University Degrees' or titles of honour, 
should be placed after the name, or, if Esq., be used, 
after Esq. : as, The Hon. IT', /ones, C.S.I. ; Tlx Rev. F. 
jnison, M. A.; C. R. Unite, .Esq., B. A. ; L. IF. 
Robinson, Esq., M. D. When the addressee is linng 
at the house of a third person, the letters cp short for 
eare of may be written before the name of the host ; as 
B-\BU HERILAL S.AHA, 

Ci'o Babu -Ashutosh Sakkar. 

The name of the post town should be -written large 
and in a line by itself near the lower right hand edge 
of the envelope. The word at should never be intro- 
duced before the name of the town in directions. 


. ' It 15 not the custom among Englishmen to add the letters .1/. .-t,, 
B. .4. 6-v., representing University Degrees, unless the letter be of n 
verv- formal character. The letters .V. Z>. should not be used rdor.g 


with the title £>r. 
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The following are the correct forms of address and 
direction in the following cases : — 


Person. 

Address. 

Direction. 

King- 

Sir* 

To the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty. . 

Queen 

Madam * 

To the Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty. 

Royal Prince 

Sir* 

To His Royal Highness 
The Prince of Wales. 

Royal Princess 

Madam ' 

To Her Royal Highness 
The Princess of Wales. 

Archbishop 

ily Lord Archbishop * To His Grace 

The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Duhe 

!My Lord Duke* 

To His Grace 

The Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

Marquis 

bly Lord Marquis 

To the Most Noble 

The Marquis of Salis- 
bury. 

Earl 

My Lord 

To The Right Hon’ble 
The Earl of Leicester. 

Viscount 

My Lord 

To the Right Hon’ble 
The Viscount Strad- 
brooke. 

Baron 

My Lord 

To the Right Hon’ble 
The Lord Tennyson. 

Bishop 

3ily Lord Bishop or 

To the Right Reverend 

Bishop (Metro- 

My Lord 

The Lord Bishop of Ely. 

My Lord Bishop or 

To the Most Reverend 

politan of India) 

My Lord 

The Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 


' Or, in these cases, May it please your Majesty, May it please yotti 
Royal Highness, May it please your Grace, may be substituted re- 
spectively. 
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Person. 

Address. 

Direction. 

Hther Lndian My Lord Bishop or 

To the Right Reverend 

Bishops 

My Lord 

The Lord Bishop of 



Bombay. 

Assistant Bishops Right Reverend Sir 

To the Right Reverend 



Bishop Clayton. 

Dean 

Reverend Sir 

To the Reverend 



The Dean of St. Paul’s- 

Archdeaeon 

Reverend Sir 

To the Venerable Arfh- 



deacon Browne. 

Commander-in- 

Sir 

To His E.vcellency 

Chief 


The Commander-in-Chief 



of India. 

Governor or 



Lieutenant- Gover- 

Sir 

To the Hon’ble Sir Willism 

nor 


Hope, K.C.SL 

Chief fust ice 

Sir 

To the Hon'ble Sir Regi- 



nald Jones, Q. C. 

fudge of the High 

Sir 

To the Hon’ble H. G. 

Court 


Brown. 

hlemher of the 

Sir 

To the Hon'ble S. H- 

Supreme Council 

Robinson, C. S. I. 

Member of a Pro- 

Sir 

To the Hon’ble D. I'- 

vincial Council 


Maepherson, C. I. E. 

LTcmber of the 

Sir 

To the Hon’ble C. H. 

Boani of Reve- 


Anderson. 


tttl£ 

In case of those who possess clerical titles or miliwrj' 
rank in addition to other titles, the proper mode of 
direction will be seen from the following examples : — 

To the Reverend Sir H. L. Jones, Bart., jr.A. 

To the Honourable and Reverend B. hf. Bromi, M.A. 

To the Reverend the Lord Russell, m.a. 

To Lt.-General Sir John Thompson. 

To General the Lord h. Campbell. 

To CatSain the Honourable George Balfour. 
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The Viceroy of India should be addressed according 
to the rank he bears (Duke, Marquis, Earl, &c. ; see 
above) ; or in place of “ My Lord Duke,” &c., “ May it 
please your Excellency” may be substituted. 

In the case of Royal Princes, English and Indian 
Noblemen, &c., any honorary titles, such as IC. G., 
K. C. B., K. T, M. F., K. C. S. C. S. /., C. /. F., 
should be appended to the form of Direction. 

Peeresses of all the five orders arc addressed as My 
Lady, and the forms of Direction are : Her Grace the 
Duchess of A., The Most Noble the Marchioness of B., 
The Bight Hon' hie the Countess of C., The Right HoBble 
the Viscountess D., The Right Hon'blc the Lady E. 

The eldest sons of Dukes, Marquises, and Earls bear 
some inferior title of their fathcis by courtesy ; thus the 
eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire is styled the 
Marquis of Hartington. 

The younger sons and the daughters of Dukes and 
Marquises and the daughters of Earls are styled Lords 
and Ladies. 

The younger sons of Earls and the younger sons and 
the daughters of Viscounts and Barons are styled The 
Honourable. 

All members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council are 
styled The Right Horible. 

Baronets, to distinguish them from Knights, have 
Bart, (short for Baronet) placed after their names, as 
Sir Hugh Grey, Bart. They are both addressed as Sir. 

The Clerical dignity of the husband confers no title 
or rank upon the wife. Thus, the wife of a Bi-^hop is 
not styled “ lily Lady,” but plain “ Mrs.” 
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A few sample letters with a memorial and a petition 
showing the forms of address, &c., and the kind of 
phraseolog)’ suitable in each instance, are here given. 

Chandra, 

Midnaforc ; 

zisi jSlay, 1SS6. 

To 

-Messrs. Thacker, Spi.vk & Co. 

Gentle.mek [or Sirs), . 

I shall be obliged if you will send me the boois 
named in the accompanying list. I have sent a money order whicli 
will cover the price of the books and the postage. 

Yours faithfull)-, 

R S S . 

Direction on the envelope : 

.Messrs. Th.acker, Spink & Co., 

Publishers, &c., 

Calcutta. 


136, IVcllesley Street, Calcutta : 

Zotli sl/ay, 1SS7. 
To 

The Principal. 

Sir, 

I H.LVE the honour to request that you will admit me to 
the First Year Class from the commencement of ne.\t session. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

U C G . 

Direction on the envelope : 

To 

The Principal, 

Presidency College, 

CalntUa. 
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{iitd LtlUr.) 

Sir, 

I am tmffcrinf: ffom a severe attack of fever 'vliich makc.- 
nic quite iinalflc to attend College. I 1 )C(;, tlicrcforo, tliat you will 
kindly grant me leave of absence for a week, 

Voiirs obediently, 

4//i Afnl, 1SS5. A M C , 

Slid ^'ear Clan. 

Direction on the envelope ; 

To 

A. W. SMiTtf, Esq., M. A., 

Prindfal, 

Patna College. 

To 

Titr. iNsvncTOR of ScitooLs, ^ 

B 

Silt, 

Hearing that the post of Fourth Clerk in your ofTtce is 
vacant, I beg respectfully to offer myself .as a c.andidate for the 
situation. 

I was educated at the II Collegiate School and College. 

I i-.assed the Entrance Examination «f the University in the 

Second Division in 1SS3, and the First Arts Examination in the 
Third Division in 1SS4. 

I have been employed for some months as an apprentice in the 

ofilce of the Road Cfss Engineer at II , and have thus gained 

some experience in olticc work. 

I enclose copies of testimonials as to my char.actcr and attain- 
ments. 

I have the honour to be, 

StR. 

Your most obedient servant, 

K D M . 

13, Machooa Bazar, H ; 

tst June, 1SS5. 

Direction on the envelope : 

To 


B- 


The Issfector of Schools, 
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To 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of . 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to bring to your notice the following 
circumstances, and humbly to request that they may receive your 
kind and favourable attention. 

I am a Muhammedan of the family, residing in the District 

of N , and my age is iS years, 9 months. 

I was edneated at the N Zillah School, and passed the 

late Entrance Examination of the University of in the Third 

Division. I fully expected to have gained a higher place at that 
e.xamination, but my illness at the time unfortunately stood in my 
way. To this, and to my abilities, diligence, and good character, 
the annexed testimonials will certify. 

I am the first Muhammedan of this District that has passed the 
Entrance Examintition, and I beg to submit that the Government 
has repeatedly and publicly declared its desire to encour.age the 
Muhammedan community in the pursuit of education and in their 
general advancement. 

I beg, therefore, respectfully to request that I may be admitted ,is 
an .apprentice, without s.-ilary, into any Government Office iri(h 
a view to learning the work and becoming subsequently fitted for 
regular employment therein, when a suitable vacancy occurs. 

I have only to add that, should the opportunity be given me, I 
shall, by diligence and attention to my duties, do all I can to prove 
myself deserving of the consideration shown me. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient and humble servant, 

M A K -. 

N . ; 

10//; March, iSS — . 
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To 

The Magistrate and Collector of B . 

Sir, 

I have the honor respectfully to submit the following 
circumstances for your favorable consideration. 

I am the son of respectable Hindu parents residing near B , 

with whose name and benevolent deeds in the time of their pros- 
perity you are probably not unacquainted. They have recently 
fallen into pecuniary difficulties, and have thus from a position of 
competence been suddenly reduced to poverty. 

I have been for some years a pupil in the B Collegiate 

School, and had hoped to have been a candidate at the ensuing 

Entrance Examination of the University, but, in consequence 

of the misfortune that has befallen my family, I am now compelled 
to give up this hone, and must try to earn my own living. 

I have received a good school education and have a fair know- 
ledge of English, as is shown by the accompanying testimonials 
from the Headmaster and other masters of the Collegiate School, 
who also certify to my abilities, diligence, and good character. 

May I, therefore, in these unfortunate circumstances, respectfully, 
beg that you will give my case your kind consideration, and assist 
me as you may think best, that I may be put in the way of ob- 
taining some employment, and so be no longer a burden but a help 
to my parents in their adversity. 

I have the honor to be, 

' Sir, 

T our most obedient and humble servant, 

P K L . 

Baxipur, 

Near B ; 

Ftby. iS8 — . 


To 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of . 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour most respectfully to offer myself as a 
candidate for a post in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

As regards my qualifications, I beg leave to state that I have 
passed the B.A. Examination of the University of , and that 
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I have since devoted myself to the study of Law with some success, 
as the annexed testimonials will sho»v. I have the lionour also to 
subjoin testimonials to my moral character and fitness for Govern- 
ment employment from several European and Indian gentlemen. 
My age is 23 years, 6 months. 

I am a member of a respectable D family, well-known and 

esteemed in the neighbourhood, as I believe the lociil Government 
authorities would be willing to certify ; and sevcml members of my 
family have served and others are still serving Government as 
Subordin.ate Judicial and Executive Officers. 

I beg, therefore, humbly to submit my application for j-our 
favourable consideration, and I need hardly add that, if I should 
be considered deserving of an appointment, I shall do my best to 
perform its duties with attention and diligence. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

R N C . 

D ; 

yj Novr. iSS — . 


To 

The Director of Public Instruction’, . 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour humbly to lay before you the following 
application, praying that it may receive your favourable consider- 
ation. 

I have passed the F. A, Examination of the University of 

with credit, as the accompanying tesiimonials will show. 

I have since been employed for 3 years as third clerk in the Office 

of the Inspector of Schools, Circle, and have performed my 

duties to the satisfaction of my superiors, whose certificates to my 
efficiency are annexed. My age is 25 years. 

There is not at present, and there is not likely to be for some 
time, any chance of my gaining promotion in the office in which I 
am now serving ; so that desirous as I am of obtaining some higher 
employment, I am compelled by circumstances to have" recourse 
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to your kindness. I do this with the sanction and approval of the 
Inspector, who has kindly promised to forward my application 
to yourself for your favourable consideration. 

My object is to procure an appointment as Sub-Inspector of 
Schools ia one of the Circles under your administration, a post for 
which my superiors consider me well qualified (as is shown by 
their testimonials), and with a view to which I have gained consi- 
derable experience in the course of my travels as clerk in atten- 
dauce upon the Inspector. 

May I, therefore, humbly request that you will kindly use your 
influence to enable me to obtain such an appointment, the duties of 
which I shall endeavour to perform with my best attention and 
diligence. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

N c U . 

S ; 

10 //; March, iSS — 


To 

The Chief Secretary to the Governme.vt of 

Sir, 

I have the honour most respectfully to offer myself as a 
candidate for nomination by His Excellency the Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General to the Statutory Civil Service of India. 

I am a member of the well-known R family, being a 

grandson of the late Rajah R N R and a son of 

p K R , who is a Deputy Magistrate and 

Deputy Ccllector in the District of N . 

I am a Master of Arts of the Dniversity of , having been 

placed in the First Class in English, in the M. A. Examination 
List of i88— . 

I am at present engaged as Professor of English Literature in 
the Institution, My age is 23 years, S months. • 
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I beg to submit in support of my application copies of testi- 
monials from the Hon’ble Maharajah A B C , 

K.C.S.I., the Hon'ble D E F , c.t.E., Messrs. J, 

B. and P. N. and Pundit L M N , 

C. S.I.. as guarantees of my cljar-acter, abilities, and fitness for the 
appointment for which I am a candidate. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

59, M Street, K N R . 

Manukabad ; 
aoM August, tSS — . 

To 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of . 

SiK, 

I have the honour to represent that I am at present serv- 
ing as Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector of N in the 

District of D ; and I beg most respecifully to request the 

favour of my transfer from this District to that of G in the 

same Division, should such a transfer be consistent with the in- 
terests of the Public Service. 

Jly desire for this transfer arises partly from family reasons and 
partly from the fact that the damp climate of this District does 
not suit my health, which has suffered a good deal from it for some 
time past. 

I have the honour to submit that I have now served for seven 
years in this — a proverbially unhealthy — District, and that therefore 
my request for a transfer has some claim upon the favourable 
consideration of the Government. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

P C N , 

Depy. Magistrate and Depy, Collector. 

Aminabad, 

Aminabad ; 

20ih May iSS — . 
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To 

Tun Diunnou or punuc iNsTi-.ucrins-. 

Sin, 

With the cmmtctwncc and permi'^don of the Iti'pcctor 
of Schools of tW'- Citdc, 1 have ilic honont to submit the following 
circumstances for your favonrablc consideration. 

I am at present sen in" as Dcpiny Inspectcir of Schools in the 

District of N —in the. Circle, a post which 1 have held 

for the last five years. 

Vor several months past I h.avc tuffered from repeated allachs 
of fever, and my medical adviser informs me that for my case 
change to a drier climate ia absolutely necessary. His ccilificate 
to this effect is appended herewith 

I beg, therefore, resiicctfully to rctjucsl that, subject to the in- 
terests of the Public -Service, I may be transferred from my present 
Distiici to any District in the Circle. 

The Inspector of Schools of this Circle, who is acquainted with 
the facts of my c.ase, has hiiidly consented to support my applica- 
tion for a transfer on the grounds stated. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir., 

Your most obedient servant, 

C N D , 

Depy. Inspector of Schools, 

N . 

X ; 

3«f March, iSS — . 


To 

The Private Secretary to His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governok or . 

Sir, 

I BEG most respectfully to submit this my application 
for His Honour’s favourable consideration, praying that my name 
may be registered as a candidate for an appointment as Deputy 
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Magistrate and Deputy Collector in the Subordinate Executive 
Service. 

In support of my application, I have the honour to submit here- 
with copies of testimonials from , , and , 

testifjdng to the respectability of my birth, my moral character, my 
general abilities, my knowledge of English, and my fitness for the 
f.ippointment for which 1 desire to be a candidate. 

I was educated at the K Collegiate School, and have passed 

the First Arts Examination of the University of . I also 

studied up to the B. A. Standard of the same University, but was 
prevented by family circumstances from entering for the Examina- 
tion. My age is 2S years. 

I further venture to state that I have had some experience in 
different lines of work in the Public Service, having held an acting 
appointment as Head Clerk in the office of the Commissioner of 

the B Division, and having also for a short time served as 

Inspector of Post Offices in the Districts of M and N . 

I am at present a Junior Clerk in the office of the Accountant- 
General of B . 

I have for the past five years devoted much of my time to the 
study of English literature and to reading English books, and I 
have also had the opportunity of mixing to some extent, in 
European society, to the improvement of my mental culture and 
knowledge, of affairs. 

Should his Honour be pleased to grant my application, I shall 
do my best to perform diligently and conscientiously the duties 
of the post to which I may be appointed. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

A B C 

10, Nuddea Street, 

Kulitulah ; 
cj/zc February, iSS— . 


\V., E, 


s 
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To 

The Chief SncRETAny to the Government of , 

The Humble Memorial of A M C — 

EcspctVfully shcwelh ; 

That your Memorialist is a graduate (M. A. 18S— and 

B. L. 18S— ) of the University of , and that during the 

whole of his Collegiate career he held a first grade Government 

Scholarship and obtained the College Undergraduates’ Gold 

Medal in iSS— and a Silver Medal for proficiency in English, to- 
gether with'scvcral College Prizes. 

2. That your Memorialist, upon tahing his B. L, degree, was 

employed for two years as Law Lecturer in the College, after 

which period he served for three years as Head Clerk in the 

Registry Office, N . Finding, however, that there was no 

prospect of promotion in that department of the Government 
Service, ho resigned his situation in order to qualify himself for 
higher employment by joining the legal profession. He is at 
present a Pleader of more than two years’ standing in the High 
Court of N . 

3. That your Memorialist belongs to a rcpectable Hindu 

family, well known in the time of its prosperity for its works of 
charity and benevolence ; and the petitioner’s father, the late 
Babu C M G was a faithful servant^of Govern- 

ment for twenty years in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

4. That your Slemorialist has always himself been desirous of 
entering the same service, but that when the rules for admission 
into that service by open competition were published, he had 
passed the prescribed age limit of 25 years by only 16 days, and 
was consequently just excluded from entering for the examination, 
which your petitioner believes he was fully qualified to pass 
He is now 27 years of age, 

5. Your Memorialist, therefore, humbly prays that, under the 
circumstances, he may either be permitted to compete at the next 
Examination for admission into the Subordinate Executive Service, 
or that the Government may be graciously pleased to appoint him 
to that service by Nomination. 
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6. Your Memorialist has tho honour to submit herewith printed 
copies of testimonials in his favour, certifying to his moral cha- 
racter, abilities, and general fitness for employment in tho above 
mentioned service. 

And your Memorialist, as in duly bound, will ever pray. 

II, Milter’s Lane, 

■f R-VMANirUK ; 

Tt'ic igth December, iSS — . 


To 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of . 

The Humble Petition of M R 

Respectfully sheweth : 

That your Petitioner is a member of the R family 

residing in the district of N , where it is well-known for its 

works of benevolence and charity. His age is S3 years, lo months. 

3. That your Petitioner was educated at the N College, 

from which he passed the First Arts Examination of the Uni- 

versity in iSy— , and that in iS8 — he passed the higher grade 
Plc.idership Examination. Copies of his certificates are appended 
herewith. 

3. That your Petitioner has since been practising as Pleader 
in tho local Courts with fair success. He has always taken a 
warm interest in local affairs, and has, he believes, succeeded in 
winning the esteem of the people and the officials of the district 
in which he resides. 

4. Wherefore your Petitioner humbly prays that your Honour 
will be graciously pleased to give his case your'favourable consi- 
deration, so that he m.ay be appointed to some post in the Sub- 
ordinate Executive Service cither in this or in another district under 
your Honour’s administration, the duties of whicli post it shall 
alw.ays be his best endeavour to perform with diligence and fidelity. 

And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

BARiruij ; 

77 tc loth eVaj’, iSS— . 
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Testimonials . — In drawing up Testimonials to the 
character or abilities of another, be careful to avoid all 
exaggeration. Remember that excessive eulogy defeats 
its own object, and is likely to do the applicant harm 
rather than good. Let your language be plain, straight- 
forward, and to the point. Mention all you know to hi^ 
credit, and no more ; and state your opinion as to his 
abilities moderately and concisely. Do not wander off 
into vague generalities ; if you cannot conscientiously 
commend the person of whom you write, it is best . 
to excuse yourself from giving him any Testimonial 
at all. 

In writing a Testimonial, introduce first the full name 
and title (if any) of the applicant, and mention the 
period during which you have known him, together 
with a brief statement of his creditable performances 
hitherto. Then give your own opinion as to his 
merits and abilities, and close (if you w'ill) with a polite 
wish for his success. 

In signing your name at the end of a Testimonial, be 
careful to append any Degree or title you may possess 
(as, M. A., c. s, I., &c.) and add your designation (as. Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, drc.). This is done 
in the interests of the applicant, since the higher your 
position, the more iveight is attached to your state- 
ments. 

A few examples are appended. 

Babo M A M has asked me for a Testimoniat.V 

He has served under me as junior clerk in the office of the Director i 

of Public Instruction, , for about a year, and has done 

his work well. He is punctual, industrious, and obliging, and I have 
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much pleasure in recommending him for promotion to a higher 
appointment. He h.as my best wishes for his success. 


M ; 

June •^rd, iSS — . 


D N G EA., 

Head Clerk',’ . 

OlRce of the Director of Public Instruction, 
JI 


I beg to state that I have known Babu N M N 

for a considerable time, and that I have a high opinion of his moral 
worth. He is a young man of good birth and gentlemanly man- 
ners and address. He possesses e.\cellent abilities and business- 
like habits, combined with much tact and discretion. He has 
my best wishes for the success of his present application. 

G ; S N C , E.A., 

3nf iSS — , Sub.-Depy. Collector, 

G . 


I have been acquainted with Babu R N D 

for (he hast three years, and have every reason to believe that his 
moral character is excellent. He has a high reputation in this dis- 
trict for his abilities, cnerg)-, and perseverance in the discharge of 
his duties. He comes of a good family, and is courteous and 
affable in his bearing. 


-, jr.A., 


R ; 

^rd Au^isi, iSS — . 


Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
R 


Certified that MoulHe hi A belongs to a respect- 

able family, that he bears a good character, and possesses fair abili- 
ties. He is, in my opinion, well fitted for Government employ, 
ment in a subordinate capacity. 

S A N , M.A., 

B : Dy. Magistrate & Dy. Collector, 

August 20!h, iSS — , B -. 
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I hnve much pleasure in certifying tint I have known Balm 

X M M , n.L., for the past five years. I also know 

his father very intimately, who is a Government pensioner, and 
holds a highly respectable position in the Indian community. His 
son possesses good .abilities and an excellent character, and is, in 
my opinion, well qualified to discharge efficiently the dutie.s of ar^ 
emfloy} in tire Subordinate Executive Service. 

K M G , 

Bar LinitARV ; Barrister of the High Court. 

January iSS — , L 

Baru M C S , n.A., has asked me for a Testi- 

monial. I have been acqu.aintcd with him for the hast five years, 
and have seen or heard of him from time to time. In 1S7 — he 
obtained the B. A. degree, in the t.st class, in the University 

of , lie has since discharged the duties of Ilcadnuuster 

of the N Middle Cla.ss English School, with energj’ and 

success. I believe him to be a young man of good char.'tctcr 
and abilities, .and likely to do good work in the post for which he 
is making application. 

D N B , 

jif . Deputy Inspector of Schools, 

3 r,{ Ji/ay, iSS — , N • 


I have knouat Babu R C D for a consider.able 

time. For the past three years he has been seeing as clerk (class 

I ) in the office of the Accountant-General of B , where I have 

had many opportunities of testing his abilities. He is a good 
and intelligent worker, is diligent in and attentive to his duties, 
and knows English well. He is very respectably connected, 
and his character and behaviour have always been excellent. 1 
regard him as well fitted for higher employment under Govern- 
ment. 

R C M , n.L., C.I.E., 

The Tre.asuiy ; Assistant Accountant-Gener.al, 

•loM March, iSS — . D . 
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Babu F K B , B.A., joined this College after 

passing the Entrance Examination and read for the B. A. Exami- 
nation which he passed in iSS— . I have, therefore, had sufficient 
opportunity of judging of his work and abilities ; and I consider 
him to be a young man with a good-head, much perseverance, and 
j^eady habits. His behaviour in College has always been excellent, 
and, as far as I am aware, his moral character is all that can be 
desired. I have no hesitation in recommending him for suitable 
employment under Government or elsewhere. 

B M K , M.A,, 

C ; Professor of Mathematics, 

///( jVo)’, iSS — . C College. 


1 beg to certify that Moonshi A R officiated for 

three months as Mohrir in the Road Cfss Office, P , and 

that he did his work well. He has a fair knowledge of English 
and bears a good character. 

P— — — Collectorate ; A A— K— , 

December, iSS— . Deputy Collector, 


I have much pleasure in giving a testimonial in favour of 

Moulvie A A K . He belongs to one of the most 

respectable Muhammedan families in P . He is well edu- 

cated and well-mannered, and I know nothing against his moral 
character. I have been acquainted with him and with his family 
for a long period, and I can unhesitatingly testify to his intellect- 
ual abilities and to his habits of diligence and attention to business, 
which would, I believe, well fit him for a post in the Government 
Service. 

S D R , C.S.I., 

P ; ^ Zemindar of N -. 

12//i April, iSS — . 

Addresses . — In composing Addresses forpresentation to 
European gentlemen in their public capacity or to public 
bodies, be chary of exaggerated expressions of esteem or 
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of a profusion of compliment. An excessive display of 
sentiment in compositions of this kind sounds strained 
and unreal to English ears ; do not, therefore, give too 
much indulgence to the softer emotions, but leave them 
for the most part to be understood. If, for instance, you_ 
and your friends wish to express your grief at the 
retirement of the gentleman who is the subject of the 
Address, do so gravely and soberly, and do not say that 
your heart is breaking or that your eyes swim \rilh tears 
at the thought of his leaving you. An enumeration 
of the good or kind deeds, moderately worded, of the 
person so addressed, may often fitly form part of such 
a composition, accompanied by an e.vpression of grati- 
tude for their bestowal and of sorrow at his departure, 
the whole closing with hopes and good wishes for his 
future welfare and happiness. 
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Abbreviations, 93. 

Address, on cards, 17. 

„ modes of, 24. 

„ forms of, 93, 95—97, 102—104. 

Addresses, public, 119. 

Aide-de-camp, 15, 64, 65. 

“ Allow me,” 3S, 

“Andoblifre,”92. 

Anecdotes, 23, 54. 

Applications, S9, 90. 

„ sample, 106— Ila. 

Archbishop, 24, 102. 

Archdeacon, 24, 103. 

Arm-giving, 35, 45, 62, 63. 

Asparagus, 51. 

At Homes, 27—29, 35. 

Attar, 67. 

Balls, 26-2S, 28, 32-36. 

B.aron, 24, 102, 104. 

Baronet, 104. 

Behaviour, Rules of, 3—10. 

,, at calls, 22, 25. 

, , at garden-parties , 59. 

„ at table, 47—52, 79. 

„ at church, 81, 82. 

„ at theatres, &c., S3 — 85. 

Betel, chewing, 3. 

Bishop, 24, 102, 103. 

„ uifeof, 104. 

Borrowing, 9. 

“Bowels,” 6. 

Bomng, 21, 25, 34, 35, 37, 39, 44, 55, 57, 59-61, 63. 
Bread, 49, 50. 
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Calls, ceremonious, 13, ID, 

„ on business, 13, 10. 

„ after entertainments, 14. 

„ on bride, 14. 

,, “ to enquire,” 14, 15. 

,, farctt'cli, 15, IG. 

„ liour of, 1C. 

„ Sunday, 1C. 

„ by appointment, l.S. 

„ length of, 10. 

., repetition of, 14, 10. 

Cap, 10, 20, 43. 

Captain, 101. 

Cards, visiting, 17. 

„ tearing, 15, 17. IS. 

„ of invitation, 27. 

„ for Levtfe, 64. 

Cliairs, offering, 37. 

„ tilting up of, so. 

„ at church, S2. 

„ at public entertainments, S.3. 

Chapman, 10, 20. 

Cheese, 47. 

Chicken, 50. 

Chief Justice, 103. 

Choga, 20, 77. 

Church, 72. 

„ going, 81, 82. 

Cleanliness, 10, 20, 44. 

Clergymen, addressing, 97. 

Coat, 20, 27, 39, 43. 

„ of arms, 88. 

Coffee, 62, 58. 

Colonel, 24, 97, 101, 

Comforter, 36, 69, 05. 

Command, forms of, 93, 94, 

Commander-in-Chief, 103. 

Compliments, 19, 22, 23. 

Concerts, 83—8.5. 

Conversation, at calls, IS, 22—25, OS, 69. 
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Conversation, on business, 19. 

,, at dinners, 53, 51. 

,, across persons, 51, 81. 

„ “ shop,” 51. 

„ at hotels & dak bungalows, SO. 

,, at public entertainments, 84, 85. 
Corrections, 54. 

Crests, 28, 88. 

“ Cutting,” 34, 35, 59. 

Dak Bungalows, 79, SO. 

Dancing, 20, 27, 32, 33, 57, 58. 

Dean, 103. 

Decoration, table, 40. 

Degrees, University, 101 (Sc foot note), 93, 116. 
Dessert, 47, 51. 

Dhoti, 11, 20, 77, 78. 

Dinners, 40—55. 

Direction, forms of, 100—104. 

Director of Public Instruction, 90, lOS, 112. 
Doctor, 24, 97, 101. 

Doily, 51. 

Dress, 10 — 12. 

„ at calls, 19, 20. 

,, at balls and p.arties, 27, 30. 

„ at dinners, 43, 44. 

„ at garden-parties, 58, 59. 

„ at Levees, 05. 

„ at Durbars, 00. 

„ at public entertainments, S3. 

Drinking udne, 48. 

„ tea and coffee, 52. 

Driving, 62. 

Duke, 24, 102, 101. 

Durbars, 66—08. 

Dimoaza bund, IS (foot note). 

Earl, 24, 102, 104. 

Eating, 47, 48, 58. 

,, fish, 49. 
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Eating cliickcn, jTO. 

„ puddings, .W. 

„ cliccsc, CO. 

„ ices, 50. 

,, cooked stone-fruit, 51. 

,, asparagus. 51. 

„ on railway, 70, 77. 

„ on steam-boat, 78. 

„ at liotcls, 79. 

Encore, S.!. 

Entr’actes, 81. 

Entrr'es, 47, 50. 

Entree, Pri\-atc, 05 (fool note). 

Esquire, 9.3, 100. 

Etiquette defined, 1. 

“Excuse me,” 7, 81. 

“ Excellency, Your,” 23, 57, 101. 

Expectoration, 3, 81. 

Finger-glass, use of, 51. 

Fish, 47, 49. 

Footstools, 40. 

Fork, 47, 50. 

Furnishing, SC, 87. 

Game, 50, 71. 

Garden-parties, 50—01. 

General {in Army), 21, 101, 103, 

Gloves, 20, 27, 30. 69. 

“Goodnight,” 38, .39, 55 (kfoot note). 
Government parties, 27, Si. 

Governor, 15, 35, 01, 05, 90, 103, 

„ Lieutenant, 15. 00, 08, 90, 90, 103, 115. 
Gratuities, 55, 

Guests, Koyal, 32. 

„ Viceregal, 32. 

„ distinguished, 32. 


Hat, 20, 43, 59, 00, 62, 63, 
“ Honour, Your,” 21. 
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Honourable, Tlie, 17, 92. 93, 100 {fool note), 101, 103, 104. 

HoolaJi, 70— 7S. 

ffors eTa-iirres, 47. 

Hotels, 79, SO. 

Household appointments, SC, S7. 

“ How do you do ? ” 23, 34. 

I beg your pardon,” 54, S4. 

Ices, ice-pudding, 47, 50, 51. 

Indigestion, allusion to, 54. 

Ink, S9. 

Inquiries, 15. 

Inspector, letter to an, lOG. 

Introductions, 33—35. 

„ at calls, IS. 

,, at balls and parties, 32, S3, 37. 

,, at dinners, 44, 45. 

„ at garden-parties, 57. 

,, M'hilst walking, 63. 

Invitations to balls, 27—29. 

„ to evening parties, 27—29. 

„ to A( Bomes, 27—29. 

„ to conversaziones, 29. 

„ to dinners, 40 — 42. 

,, to garden-parties, 56, 57. 

,, to weddings, 70 — 72. 

,, forms of, 30 — 32. 

“ Invite,” 40 {foot note). 


Joints, 47, 50. 
Judge, 97, 103. 


Khansa7ytaJi, SO. 
KhitUits, 66, 67. 
King, 102. 
Knife, 47, 50. 
Knight, 104. 
Knives, fish, 49. 


Ladies, treatment of, 3, 6, 20, 25, 33, SS, 44. 52, 61-63, SO, 82. 85, 
„ escorting, 35, 55. 60, 



Ijadies, wiihdrawal of, K. 

„ addrc-ffiii^r, -f. !*f>. 0<. 

„ diroctiii;; to, 101, 101. 

IjonRn.oKO, tim', 5, 22, 

Ijaugliiii", ‘1. 

Ijcavo-Uikiii*;, iit calls, 21, ‘i't, 09. 

,, at lialls and jarlies, SO, SS, 39. 

„ at dinners, 51, iVi. 

„ .at (garden-parties, HH. 

,, at woddin"?, 7-1. 

Lcavinj; clmrcli, Si 

,, public entcrt.ainmcnts, 65. 

„ dinin"-rooni, 5.1. 

Letters, bcKpinp, 8. 

,, of IntrCHlnclion, 1.7, 91. 

„ tvritin{» of, 88—100. 

„ sample, 105—115. 

,, anon)Tnons, 90, 91. 

,, to newspapers, 91. 

„ important, 92. 

,, in third person, 91, 9.5. 

„ datinp of, 95 {!i note), 

„ ollicial, 98 {& note). 

,, to friends, 100. 

„ to relatives, 100. 

Liberties, S. 

Lieutenants (Army), addressing of, 97. 

„ directing to, 101. 

„ (lfa%-y), addressing of, 97 {/oof note). 


Madam, 24, 90. 

Magistrate, letter to a', 108. 

M.ajor, 101. 

Marquis, 24, 192, 104. 

Mayonnaise, 50. 

IMembor of Council, 103. 

„ of Board of Eovenue, 103. 
Memorial, sample, 114. 

Menu, 49. 

Meetings, Public, 82,' S3. 
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Mercantile firms, addressing, 97. 
Messrs., 100. 

Miss, 24, 90, 97. 

Monograms, 2S. 

Mr., 90, 97, (&/ooJ 7iote), 100. 

Mrs., 90, 101, 104. 
f" 

Napkin, 49. 

Necktie, 20, 27. 

Nomination, 90. 

Notes, sliort, 9S. 

Oaths, 5. 

Officers, addressing, 97. 

Official letters, 9S (& foot note). 

„ form of subscription, iS, 99. 
Opera-house, 82. 

„ glass. So. 

P.P.C., 10. 

Fan, 07. 

„ chewing, S, 70 — 78, 81, So. 
Paffri. 10, 20. 43. 

Parentheses, 93. 

Passing people, 7, 84. 

„ out of a room, 53, 

Peeresses, 104. 

Petition, sample, 115. 
Pocket-handkerchief, 4, 12. 
Postscripts, 93. 

Poultry, 50. 

Precedence, 44, 45, 58. 
Presentations, 64. 

Presents, 71. 

Prince, 24, 28, 104. 

Principal, letters to a, 105, 106. 
Professor, 24, 97. 

Pudding, 47, 50. 

Punctuality at calls, 19. 

„ at dinners, 43. 
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Punctuality at "ardcn-parties, 57. 

„ at Durliars, C7. 

„ at wcdiliiifTs. 72. 

„ at church, 81. 

Punctuation after address, 27. 

Quadrille, .‘?2. 

Queen, 21, 102. 

Quotations, 51. 

U. S. V. P., 28, 29, 41, 57, 71 (foot note), 
Ucceptions, G8, G9. 

Itefrcslimcnts at halls and parties, 85, 8S. 

„ at garden-parties, 5S. 

„ at weddings, 74 

Replies to invitations, 29 {foot note), 40, 42, 72. 
Reticence, 0. 

Rcquc.st, forms of, 9.3, 91. 

‘Requests the pleasure”! .jg 
„ the honour” 1 ' 

Reverend, 100, 103. 

Rice at weddings, 74, 

Riding, G2. 

Rings, 11. 

Royal personages, 24, 28, 3‘2, 35, 102, 104. 

Rule of the pathway, 01. 

„ of tlic road, 02. 

Rules of behaviour, general, 3—12. 

„ to be obseiTcd, 75, 78, 79. 

Salaam, 21, 57, 00, 01, 03, 68, 69. 

Salads, 50. 

Salt, 49. 

Sealing-wax, 89. 

Seats at dinners, 45, 46, 80. 

Second course, 47, 

Servants, table, 42, 43. 

Secretary, Private, 15, 68, 90, 112, 

„ Militarj', 65. 

Chief, 07, 90, 107, 108, 110, 111. 
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Shaking hands, 21, 22, 23, 34, 37, 39, 44, 55, 57, C0,.C1, C8, 69, 73. 
Shamla, 10, 20. 

Shawl, 20, 30, 39, 59, Go. 

“ Sherry w-ino,” 51 {foot note). 

Shirt, 10, 27. 

Shoes, 10, 11, 20, 21, 27, 36, 59, 66. 

„ require blacking, 10 [foot note), 59. 

Side dishes, 47, 50, 

SiWn, 47, 50. 

Sir, 24, 96, 97. 

Sirs, 97, 105. 

Sitting at calls, 22, 25. 

„ at balls, 26. 

„ at table, 35, 4S. 

Slang, 5, 31 {foot note). 

Slippers at weddings, 74. 

Smoking, 3, 52, 55, 76, S5. 

Socks, 11, 20, 27 (foot note). 

Sonp, 47, 49. 

Spoon, 47, 49, 52. 

Stewards at balls, 33. 

Stick, WTiUang, 21, 30, 59. 

Stockings, 11, 20. 

"Stomach,” 6. 

Siinmids, 66, 67. 

Suppers, 35, SO, 43. 

Subscription, forms of, 93—100, 92, 93, 97. 

Swearing, 5. 

Sweet, 47. 

Sweetmeats, 5S, 76 — 7S. 

Tea, 52, 5S. 

Testimonials,'S9, 116. 

„ sample,'llG — 119. 

Tlianks for hospitality, 39. 

Sr'I. 

Titles, use of 5,'.23, 24, 92, 93, 101, 104, 116. 

„ on .’cards, 17. 

„ double, 92, 93_(&/oot note), 103. 

„ not applicable t wives, 101, 104. 
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Toothpick, 52, 

Travelling, railway, 75—77, 

„ steam-hoat, 78, 9. 
Trousers, 11, 19, 20, 27, 36, 
Turkey, 47, 

Umbrella, 21, 36, 59, 

Underlining words, 93, 

Viceroy, 15, 32, 35, 60, 63, 66, 101, 
Viscount, 24, 102, 104. 

Visits, 68, 69. 

TVaistcoat, 20, 27. 

Walk, how to, 4, 61, 

Walking, 61-63. 

Wedding, 14, 70—75. 

Wedding presents, 70, 74, 

„ favours, 73, 

“What?”, 54, 

Wine, 43, 51 (k,foot note), 52. 

Yawning, 4, 48, 

Yours, not Yrs., 31, 93. 

„ not Youths, 92. 

,, for Your, 92. 

Yrs used, 99. 



Extra Fcap. Octavo. Cloth, pp. xvi, 234. Rs. 4. 


INDIAN LYRICS. 

BY W. TREGO WEBB, 

Bengal Education Service. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“ Mr.. Tbego AVebb’s vivacious and clever Indian Lyrics 
reflect nothing of languor or tedium vita’. . . . He has 
the temperament, and many of the gifts, of a poet, and he 
presents the various sorts and conditions of humanity that 
comprise the round of life in Bengal in a series of vivid %dg- 
nettes- ... He -writes with scholarly directness and 
finish." — Saiin-day lievietc. 

“Mr. AVebb is, in fact, a sort of poetical compound of Ali 
Baba and Phil Robinson. In a scries of sonnets, entitled 
‘ Ourselves and others,’ he depicts various types of Anglo- 
Indian character in pretty much the same strain of sympa- 
thetic satire ns that which makes the charm of the immortal 
‘ Twenty-one Days in India’ ; whilst our Indian servants, our 
kites and crows and jackals, and the various sights of our 
gardens are treated in the genial vein characteristic of the 
anther of ‘ In My Indian Garden.’ . . . Very pleasant and 
entertaining reading.” — Calcutta Itcriew. 

“The writer is evidently a lover of nature, and has wooed 
her in woodland lane and jungle path and on the slopes of 
the Himalayas ; her landscapes, her trees and flowers, her 
birds and beasts and iusects, all find a place in his verse ; and 
there is an open .air freshness about his style that breathes of the 
‘ Morning Rides’ with which his lyrical pieces open. . . . 

There is no lack here of melody and power.” — Asian. 

“Mr. AA’ebb is, without doubt, to be congratulated on his 
contribution to the stock of Anglo-Indian literature.” — Indian 
Churchman. 

“ The volume gives ample proof of the abundance of topics 
therein treated ; and we should think every Anglo-Indian 
ought to possess a copy of the ' Indian Lyrics ’ to while away 
a fw hours during the approaching heats. The ‘ worthy lays’ 
he has fashioned deserve to be widely read. They are most 
of them bright and sparkling. ’They -will serye well as a sorb 
of light intellectual tonic." — Indian Sjocctaior. 
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Indian Lyrics. 


“This neatly got np volnrac. in beautiful typo and superior 
binding, is ‘ a thing of beauty’ in more senses than one. It 
has beauty of thought and beauty of expression. . . . The 
author lias the rare talent of seeing the beautiful, that is 
truly poetical, even in the most commonplace charactcra .and 
events.” — Indian Kcangelical Ilcrinc. 

“ This volume is one of the best of its kind that Ims been pnbr; 
lisded in this country. Mr. Webb is not only a poet, but a poet 
of no mean order. . . . lie describes our servants, ourselves, 

the country, its people, our dallj- life, the birds, the animals, 
the flou-ers, in a series of one huudrcfl and thirty-three sonnets 
and lyrical pieces, all of rvhich arc deserving of praise, and 
many of which are compositions deserving of high rank 
amongst the poems of any country." — Madra* Mail. 

“A storehouse of information concerning every detail of 
■jVnglo-ludian life, such as will be read with pleasure ont here, 
and perhaps with even greater pleasure by our less jaded 
friends at home. . . . His book contains something that 
will interest everybody." — Times ef India. 

“ Sfr. Webb writes poetry easily and smoothly, and wo have 
road this little book with plc.asnre, and can recommend our 
friends to purchase it. . . . AVell worth perusal." — Rangoon. 
Gazette. 

“ Mr. Webb is in the habit of rc.iding good verso, and he has 
evidently a scholar’s appreciation of its cadence and structure. 

. . , The burlesque Scotch rhymes, entitled ‘ The Land o’ 
Chupattics,’ arc rc.ally funny and good." — Civil and Mililaty 
Gazette. 

“Written in a clover, sparkling stylo that reminds one in 
places of Mr. Austin Dobson. . . . We can very heartily 
commend this book to such of our re.aders as are fond of 
verse.” — Indigo and Tea Planters' Gazette. 

" Indian Lyrics should bo purchased by .all Anglo-Indians 
who are going home, and on English soil and by an EnghVh 
fireside desire to recall the land where the best years of their 
lives were spent. . , . The book is beautifully got up and 
very ornamental.” — Tlic Orient. 

” Graceful and refined, combining ease and flnency, with 
high culture and polish. . . . Will rapidly become popular 
with the educated classes.” — Bengal Times. 

“ It afforded us great pleasure to read all our Indian haps 
and mishaps so amusingly put in verse. . . . The Ode to 
the Crow is really enjoyable, and the poem on ‘ Cbnrohgoing ’ 
coutains several decided hits.” — Indo-Euroyean Correspondence, 
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HINTS ON THE STUDY OE ENGLISH. BY 
F. J. Kowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, ILA. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 

„ “Messrs. Rowe and Webb have thoroughly grasped not only 
^ the relations between the English tongne and other tongues, 
but the fact that there is an English tongne. . . . We are 
thoroughly glad to see Native Indian students of English 
taught the history and nature of our language in a way in 
which, only a few years hack, no one would have been taught 
at home.” — Sntiiriltt!/ Jterwte. 

“ In the work before us, Messrs. Rowe and Webb have pro- 
duced what, for the special purpose for which it is intended, — 
r/z., the instruction of Native and Eurasian students, — is by 
far the best manual of the English language we have yet 
seen.” — Eiiglhhinnn. 

“ Altogether we consider the work is about the only success- 
ful attempt we knew of to make the ‘ Queen’s English ’ intel- 
ligibly attainable in all its shapes to Natives, and does credit 
to the authors."— ihrfiuH Baihj A'cicx. 

“ Wo are happy in being able to give the work very great 
praise. . . • Wc can assure its authors that they have 
contributed in no mean degree to the accurate study of 
English in our University.’’— A>/c«d 0 / Iiulia. 

“ It is a useful book exactly suited to the wants and com- 
prehension of Indian pupils, and it ought to be employed as a 
text-book in every school and college in Bengal. 'To teachers, 
ns well ns to boys, it ■will be an invaluable companion and 
guide.” — Indian Mirror. 

“ This is a very useful publication, and ought to prove a 
valuable help to the teachers and pupils in our English 
schools. ... It has been prepared with great care and 
with special reference to the requirements of the Indian 
students.” — Hindoo Patriot. 

“ So far as it goes, this is one of the most satisfactory books 
of the kind that wo have seen. No qioint touched upon is 
slurred over ; a great deal of matter is condensed into a small 
compass, and at the same time expressed in a simple, easy 
style. . . • Taking it as a whole, this is a scholarly, little 
work ; and, ns such, its usefulness will not be limited to one 
small class of students.” — limes of India, 
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Foolscap Octavo, Price 4s. 6d. Cloth. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL 

Fon 

ENGLISH READERS, 

TRAXSLATED EV 

W. T. WEBB, M.A., 

Prfl/t'sspf pf ffistpiy and Political Economy, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

Lokdok:— MACMILLAN AND CO. 
1879 - 

opinions OF THE PRESS. 


"\>Q welcome an attempt to make him (Martial) more 
familiar to English readers, the more so when the attempt is 
so caief nl and meritorious as the volume before us. Mr. Webb 
deserves much credit for the industry and success with which 
he has applied himself to the interpretation of the test.” — 
Spectator. 

•• On the whole, possessed of considerable merit.” — Saturday 
Periew. 

“Mr. Webb’s translations are spirited, and as faithful as 
verse translation can be to its original.” — Guardian, 

“Many of Mr. Webb’s versions will give a pleasure un- 
alloyed by reservation,” — and Queries, 

There are some good versions here, chiefly among the 
longer, more descriptive and less directly epigrammatic pieces 
selected for translation.” — Ecaminer, 

“ A little volume which may be recommended to all readers.” 
— Graphic, 

“Mr. Webb has rendered a valuable service to Euglish 
Tcadcis by the publication of this little volume of scholarly 
translations from the great Eatin epigrammatist.” — English- 
man (C.-doutta). 
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THACKER. SPINK AND CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tribes on my Frontier : An IiKiinn Nnfiii-iilist’s Fflavour 
lAilicy. Dy EIIA, With 50 lllusti-atintis by F. C, .liter, and 
In Imperiiil 16mo. Uniform with “Lays of Ind,« “ni* 

Edition, lls. 6. ‘iliion.”- 

T’liis remarkably clever work most graphically and Immoiirouorr. 
describes the surroundings of n country bungalow. The twenty 
chapters embrace a year's experiences, and provide endless sources 
of amusement and suggestion. The numerous able illustrations 
add very greatly to the interest of the volume, which will find a 
place on every table. 

“We have only to thank our Aiiglo-Imlian naturalist for the delightful 
book which he has sent home to his countrymen in Brit.aiu. May he live to 
give us another such.” — Chambers' Journal. 

“ A most charming series of .sprightly and entertaining c.^says on what may 
be termed the fauna of the Indian hnng.alow. .... Wo liave no doubt 
that this amusing hook will find its w.ay into every Anglo-Indiuu’s library.” — 
.men's Indian Mail, 

“This is a delightful hook, irresistibly funny in description and illustration, 

but full of geuuiuo science too There is not a dull or unin- 

strnctive page in the whole book.” — Knoicledge, 

“ It is a picns.antly-writteu hook about the insects and other torments of 
India which make Anglo-Indian life unpleasant, and which can be read with 
pleasure even by those beyond the reach of the tormenting things Eha 
' escribes.” — Graphic, 
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Thaclcer, Spinic and Co.’s Publications. 


Behind the Bungalo'w. By EHA, Aullior of “Tiie Tribes on 
niy Frontier.” With illustrations by F. C. Maceae. Second 
Edition. Imperial Ifiino. Us. 4-8. 

“ Of this book it may conscientiously be said that it does not contain a dull 
page, lYbile it contains very many wliicli sparkle with a bright and fascinating 
humour, refined by tbe unmistakeable evidences of culture.” — Borne Neics. f, 

“ The aulhor of ‘Behind the Bungalow’ has an excellent sense of bumoiji 
combined with a kindliness of heart which makes his little book delightmfi 
reading.” — Saturday Review. 

“There is plenty of fun in ‘Behind the Bungalow.’” — World. ' 

“ A series of sketches of Indian servants, the humour and acute observa- 
tion of which will appeal to every Anglo-Indian.” — Englishman. 

“ Drawn with delightful humour and keen observation.” — Athenmum. 

“ Ever 3 ' varietj’ of native character, tbe individual as well as the nation, 
caste, trade, or class, is cleverly portrayed in these diverting sketches,” — 
Illustrated London News. 

Echoes from Old Calcutta : being chiefly Reminiscences of tbe 
Jays of Warren Hastitigs, Francis, anil Imjiey. By H. E. Bus- 
ERD. Second Edition, enlargeil and illustrated. Post 8vo. lls.'fl. 
aok will be read by all interested in India.” — .irmy §• Navy Magazine, 
steed’s valuable and entertaining ‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta’ has 
at a second edition, revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits 
ycher plates rare or quaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm com- 

-•ndation of this instructive and lively volume which its appearance called 
lorth some years slnee." — Saturday Review. 

“ A series of illustrations which are highly entertaining and instructive of 
the life and manners of Anglo-Indian society a hundred vears .ago . . . His 
stj’le is always bright and pleasing, and the reader maj- be assured that open 
the book where he may, he is certain to happen upon something of a quaint 
character or of a deeper historical interest filling in the neglected background of 
history .... The book from firstto last Ims not adull page in it, anditisa 
work of the kind of which the value will increase with years.” — The Englishman, 

Indian Lyrics. By W. TeegoWebb, M.A., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Presidency College, P'cap. 8vo. Cloth. Bg. i. 

“ Vivacious and clever ... He presents the various sorts and condi- 
tions of humanity that comprise the round of life in Bengal in a series of 

vivid vignettes He writes with scholarly directness and finish.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ A volume of poems of more than ordinary interest and undoubted 
abilit}’.” — Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal. 

“ Full of pathos, fun, and wisdom.” — Literary Churchman. 

“ This volume is one of tbe best of its kind that has been published in this 
country.” — Madras Mail. 

“ We are thankful for the literary treat which the perusal of this neat litff' 
volume has afforded us.” — Indian Mirror. ” 
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Plain Tales from the Hills. By RuDrAnn ICipwkg, AuUior of 
“Hepnrtmentiil Ditties and other Verses.” Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 4. 


^ “ EattliiiR stories of flirtation and sport .... Funny stories of practical 
/oltcs and sells .... Sad little stories of deeper things told tvitli an 
fiflectation of solemnity but rather more throat-lumping for that .” — Sunday 

1 -r. Kipling possesses the art of telling n story. ‘ Plain Tales from 
Ihe Hills ’ sparkle with fun; they arc full of life, merriment and humour, as a 
rulemirth-proToUiug. There is at times a pathetic strain, but this soon passes, 
and laughter, ns the Yankees say, side-splitting laughter, is the order of the 
day. There are spits at persons of note, sly allusions to the mysterious ways 
of oflicials in high places, and covert attacks on the peculiarities of a great 
Government. The mirror of satire reflects all and everything, nothing 
escapes, and the result is one of tlie most sparkling, witty, anil droll collection 
of tales which could be well conceived.” — Allen's Indian 'Mail. 


"There is a sustninetl power of description, knowledge of men and women, 
and terse epigrammatic wit which would suflice to build up half a hunuTeu 
works of fiction. W’c must be careful to stiy that while liie military flavour 
of the work is its best characteristic, the Indian civilian, the tea-plmiter, and 
the natives, high ns well ns low, in their language, habits, idioms, arffoi and 
general idiosyncracies are sketched in a broad yet crisp artistic fashion,” — 
The Broad .■ItTOtc. 


“ Mr. Kipling knows and appreciates the English in India, and is a born 
story-teller and a man of humour into the bargain. He is also singularly 
versatile and equally at home in humour and pathos; while neither quality is 
ever quite absent from his little stories ... it would be hard to find better 
reading .” — Saturday Beriew. 

Light and Shade. Hy HenoEnT Sherrikg. A Collection of 
Tales and Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth Rs. 3. 

Piquant and Humorous — decidedly original — not unworthy of Sterne. — The 
Spectator (London), Feb. 2, 1890. 

A Romance of Thakote nnd other Tales. Reprinted from The 
B’orld, Ciril and Military Gazette, and others. By F. C. C. 
Crown Svo. Re. 1. 

Ashes for Bread : a Romance. By Beausiost Hajuungtox. Crown 
8vo. Sewed. Be. 1-8. 


" A lively appreciation of the trials, intrigues, and capacities of 
an Indian career.” — Indian Daily Ifinrs. 

“ A very artistic little plot,” — Madras Times. 

I “ There is a quaint simplicity and naturalness about the author's 
'^fyle that reminds us of the writers of Bunyan’s order * * acommend- 
f. ble book.” — Statesman, 
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Tlud'kfr, .'ijHitIc aud Co.'s }'id>Ucations, 


Departmental Ditties and otlicr Verses. By ItunT/nn Kir- 
I'’iiuilli I'Mitioii. With 10 tuUIilioii.’il Poems. Clotli. it!'- 3- 

“’iliis tiny M’liimc I'lll not he iimlcfCrviiiK of n plsicc on llic bookshelf 
that liohls ' 1 v.ciii) -one D.nyj in Itnlin.' Its conlcnls, indeed, nrc not unlike 
the sort of scr-ie ue might h.ive cxjiccicd from poor * Ali linbii ’ if he had 
been spared In n'l'c it iis. Mr. Kipling resembles him in lightilCJS of touch, 
(jiinininess of f mcv. and unexpected hiiiiumr."— /’lonrcr. J 

“ Tliey mil sutler iiitle by comparison with the best work of I’r.aed 
Locker. ' ‘lb par tmcntnl Ditties’ proper ore followtd by nn oiilholpgy'of 
other veries possessing n varietv nod n charm winch it svould be diOicuit' 
to nr.ai'e too hi.;lily. . . — I'.ngtuhmnn. 

‘‘The versM are nil writien in n light style, which is vers' attractive, and 
no one "iih the slightest npprcciaiioii of humour will fail to indulge in many 
a he.arty lati|;h before turning o\cr tlic last page.” — Times of India. 

'• ill tins lien booklet there arc apparent the facility and ingenuity of 
rhyme, the conci'e and arily expression, and the light and graceful treatment 
of Ins Mibjccis hv ssliich Mr. Kipling has already won wide rfpute as a 
skilful siriur oi Indian i'ei's de S'jciete. Ciood-humoured ns Mr. Kipling's 
e.stifc tisunlh- IS, he cm srritc wnh sc.slliiiig force when in a tcriotis mood, 
'Ihcy are full of humour and spirit, and, brief ns they .arc, have the 
genunic ring, and display a poetical fnctilty of a high order. The little pub- 
lication has nircady made its mark cs among the htst of its kiiul.”-'5inil 
Gazette. 

" 11c has attacked the public departments of this country, dealing sritli 
llitin m a spint ot genial fun which reminds one of lien Gaultier and Aliph 
Clieciii combnicd " — Adcocate of India. 

“Mr. Kipling’s rlis mes arc rhjnies to some purpose, lie calls them 
Departmental Ditties; but they are in reality roci.i! shelelies of Indian 
ordcinln-m from a single s tow point, that of the satirist, though the satire is oi 
the mildest ami must delightful sort.” — Indian Planters' Gazette. 

Poppied Sleep : A Cliiistmas Story of nn Up-country Station. 

By Jins. 11. A. Fi.i;Tciii;n, Aiiibof of “Ilcie's Kuc for You. ” 

Cl own 8vo. Sewed, lie. 1-8. 


“ Here’s Rtte for You.” Novelettes, Englisli and Anglo-Indian. 
By 51ns. 11. A. Fonrenen. Crown 8vo. Sewed, lls, 2. 
CosTixTs:— A Slimmer Sfadness — dVIioni the Gods Love — Xcmesia— A 
Gathered Hose — At Sea: a P nmi O Story — Lsthcr: an Episode. 

The Captain’s DaugMer : aNorel. By A.C Fooshkis. Literally 
traiisl.ated from the llnssiun by Sro.vnr U. Godfucv, Captain, 
Bom. S, C. Crown 8vo. Rs. 2, 

“ Possesses the charm of giving vividly, in about an hour’s reading, a con- 
ception of I’ussian life and manners which many persons deaifc to pos- 
sess.” — Englishman. 

“The Story ns here told will interest keenly any English reader,"— -OfcrfamS 
Mail. ' ^ 
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Indian-Englisli and Indian Cliaractor. liy Ellis Undeb- 
wooD. Fcap. Svo. As. 12. 

Mookeijee. A IMemoIr of the lute Justice Onooconl Clmndeir 
'Mookerjee. By M. Mookebjee. Fourth Edition. 12nio. Ke. 1. 

“ The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman, 
v.;ritten by his nephew, and read it.” — The Tribes on my Frontier. 

/Cr Inspector : a Comedy. By Gogol. Translated from 
i ' the Bussiaii, By Q'. Habt-Davies, Bombay Civil Service. 
India in 19S3. A Reprint of this celebrated Prophesy of Native 
Rule in India. F'cap Svo. Re. 1. 

“ Instructive ns well ns amusing.” — Indian Daily Hews. 

“ There is not a dull page in the Inindrcd and thirty-seven pages of which 
it consists." — Times of India, 

Leviora : being the Rhymes of a Successful Competitor. By the 
late T. F. Bignold, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. Svo. Rs. 7.-8, 

Ctesar de Sonza : EAiir, or IVakefield. By the Author of 
"India in 19S3.’’ Crown Svo. Cloth. Rs. 2-S. 

Lays of Ind. By Alifh Cheem. Comic, Satirical, and De- 
Bcriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Eighth 
Edition. Enlarged. With 70 Illustrations. Cloth, elegant 
gilt edges. Rs. 7-S. 

" There is no mistaking the luimonr, and at times, indeed, the fun is both 
‘ fast and furious.’ One can rc.niily imagine the merriment created round 
the camp fire by the recitation of ‘Tlie Two Thumpers,’ which is irresistibly 
droll .” — Lirerpool Meran-y. 

"The ‘ Lays ’ are not only Anglo-Indian in origin hut ont-and-ont Anglo- 
Indian in subject and colour. To one who knows something of life at an 
Indian ‘station’ tlicy will be especially amusing. Their exuberant fim at 
the same time may well attract the attention of the ill-defined individual 
known as the ‘ general reader.”’ — Scotsman. 

" The verses are characterised by high animal spirits, great cleverness, and 
most excellent fooling.” — IF’ofM. 

The Second Bombardment and Capture of Fort William. 
Calcutta. An Acoonut of the Bombardment of Fort William, 
and the Capture and Occupation of the City of Calcutta, on the 
20th June 1891, &o., by a Russian Fleet and Army. Compiled 
from tbo Diaries of Prince Serge Woronzoff and General Yagod- 
kin. Translated from the Original Russe. By Ivan Batinshka. 
Crown Svo. Sewed. Re. 1-S. 
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Thacl-o, Spinh and Co.'t Pnhlkatmis. 


Modem Hinduism ; beinp nn Account of the Uclipon and Life 
of tlio Jlitulus in Xortticrn India. JJ^- W, .T, Wjr.Ki.s'8, of Vedic 
and Piirnnic. Demy Svo. Jls. 8. 


Isti'.oductio:*. 

J.— I.IFC. 

1. Uirtli mill ill Ctrmnonics. 

2. 'I'lic Iliiitlii Home. 

3. 'J'lip (iiirii mid Iniiiation into 

Iliiidiii^ni. 

II. — Hiniii' Si'frr.i. 

1. Gfiicr.al ClimiKf'i of Hinduism. 

2. Gencrnl Itcmiirk'S on (lie Hindu 

.Spcif. 

.3. Vc(lnmi“rn or Onliodox Ilin- 
tlni^tn. I 

<■ Spci? cxiftiii" in (lie I llltCcnIv. 
A. I). 

- 5. The Viiitinnrn Srcia. 

(i. Tlie .S.tiviic Stcl.i. 

7. 'I'hc .S.d.trs, iVc. 

R. Mm-cllnnemts .Seed'. 

D. 'I'lie Modern Dci.ilic Sects. 

III. — C-i-Tl'. 

1. Gpiiernl Ucmarks on Cti’to. 

2. C.-isic Oisiinciiona ns taught in 

flic Scriiiliire«. 

3. History of the Growth of the 

G.iile system. 

i . Slriigirles fur Supremacy 
.nniongst the Caste.?. 

■. 5. Caste ns it exists at the present 
time. 

G. Proportion oi People included 
in the chief Castes. 

7. Kulinism. 


JV, — M'nn.siiip. 

1. Priviite Worship. 

2. '1 cruple Wor.'hip. 

3. Iteligioiis Pcstivals. 

•f. Pilf.‘rimngc.s: Deimrcs. 
i>. Ditto Kiili Uhfil, Gtiligd' 

Sag.ar, Gaya. 

C. Ditto. Puri. 

7. Ditto. lihiivarnsliwara. 

8. Worship, How smtaiiied and 

ohjsct.s .sought by it. 

0. lleligions ideas cnimnon to all 

Sects expressed in worship. 

V. — Wl»IAX. 

1. I’lxiiion of Wom.an ns taught 

in the Hindu Scrinturta. 

2. I’re.scnl pri.ilion. JI n r r i a g c 

Certmonits, ic. 

3. Widows, 

4. Snii. 

VI. — Moiisi.s. 

1. '1 he Hindus pcncratiy. 

2. Tlic Criminal Clns.scs'. 

VII. — DiMTit, .Siinsriit axo FurunK 

Jl’IIOMItST. 

1. Death mid il.s Ceremonies. 

2. 'j'iic Sradlm or licligioiis Cere- 

monies on behalf of the de- 
parted. 

3. Jiidgnicnt after death ; Ileward 

and Ihinishnient, 


“ He writes in a liberal and comprehensire spirit .” — SaturUny JlevUta. 

“ Elaborately treated front various points of View." — ScotOtk fender. 

‘‘Volume which is at once avoIiiniinoiisdisquisitioniipoiitheHiiidiireli- 
pion, and a most interesting narrative of Hindu life, the habits and customs 
of the Hindu cnmiiinniiy and a imtionni Iliiiilii liistorictic, written with all the 
nerve of the accomplished lilicmtciir, added to the picturesque word-painting 
aad life-like delineations of a veteran novelist."— /-nclwnr Srpreis. 

'A solid addition to our liieratnrc."— HV»tminjter Rtvitw. 

' A valuable contribution to knowledge." — Scotsman. 

A valuable contribution to the study of a very diflicult subject." — .I/ndraV 

Mail, ' 
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Daily Life in India. Bj the Eev. W. J. IVllkiss. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 3-12. 

CosTKNTS : — Calcutta — Calcutta, the Oxford of India — The People: Euro- 
peans in India; The People Generally — A Tall: .about Insects, Reptiles, &c. — A 
ChapterabouttheGods — Hindu Temples — Holy Places and Pilgrims— Religious 
festivals — Gurus, or Religious Teachers, and their Disciples — Hindu Saints — 
ipnruiug Ghats and Treatment of the Dying — Bazaar Preaching — Life on the 
r — Life in Tents — All about Tigers — School Work — Work amongst the 
*ii t '.u Girls and Women — ^Bengali Christians — India’s Need. 

V 

Hindu Mytliology, Vedic and Puranic. By W. J. Wilkins, 
of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely illus- 
trated. Imperial 16mo. Cloth gilt, elegant. Es. 7-8. 

‘ “ His aim has been to giro a faithful account of the Hindu deities such 
as an intelligent native would himself give, and he has ende.avoured, in order 
to achieve his purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological 
bias. The author has attempted a work of no little ambition and has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, the volume being one of great interest and useful- 
ness .” — Home News. 

“ Mr. Wilkins has done his work well, with an honest desire to state fails' 
apart from all theological prepossession, and his volume is likely to be a 
useful book of reference.” — Guardian. 

“ In Mr. Wilkins's book we have an illustrated manual, the study of which 
will lay a solid foundation for more advanced knowledge, while it will 
furnish' those who may have the desire, without having the time or oppor- 
tunity to go further into the subject, with a really extensive stock of accurate 
information.” — Indian Daily Mews. 

TBe Hindoos as they are; a Description of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Inner Life of Hindoo Sor-ety, Bengal. By 
Shib Chundeb Bose. Second Edition. Revised. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Landholding, and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant 
in Various Countries of the World. By C. D. Field, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 16. 

JV.J ?. — This Uditian contains “ The Bengal Tenancy Act,” 1886, 
with Kates and Ohservations ; and an Index to the rchole of the Ban 
of Landlord and Tenant in Bengal. 

“ We may fake it that, as regards Indian haws and customs, Mr. Field 
shows iiimself to be at once an able and skilled authority. In order, however, 
to render bis work more complete, be lias compiled chiefly from Blue-books 
and similar public sources, a mass of information having reference to the 
land-laws of most European countries, of the United States of America, and 
onr Australasian Colonies.” — The Field. 

“ Mr. Justice Field 1ms treated his subject with judicial impartiality, and 
bis style of writing is powerful and perspicuous.” — A'o.'cj and Queries. 
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A Tea Planter’s Life in Assam. Hy Gronci; 3\f. I}Ai!KnR, With 
75 lUustniuims by lUc Auilmr. Gf<nvii 8v<i. Ils. 5*8. 

“Mr. ItarJtcr lins riipidicil ii» with a very pond niiil rcmlaWe description' 
accompniiicd hy imiiicroiis illiistrntioiis drntvii hy himself. IVh.n inny be 
ealicd tlic business parts of the hook are of most vahic." — Contemporary 
Jleiieto. 

“ Cliccry, ivell-writtcn little book." — Graphic. ^ 

“ A very iiilcrestinp and nmiisinp book, artistically illustrated froVii 
sketches drawn by the Aiillior.”— d/arit Lane Express. 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy. Witli Jntro- 
duction. Commentary, Map of India. By J. W. McCitlNDl.r:, M.A. 
Svo. Cloth, lettered. Its. 4-4. 

Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian. With Introduction, Notes, and a Slap of Ancient Indio. 
ByJ. W. SIcCiiiSDi-E, M.A. Svo. Its. 2-8. 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean 
Sea; Periplus Maria llrythraci ; and of Arrian's Account of the 
Voyage of Ncarkho.a. IVith Iiitrodnctiou. Commentary, Kotos, 
and Index. By J. W. McCniNDhE. M.A. Svo. Its. .8. 

Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidian ; 
being a Tmnslation of the Abridgment of his ‘Indika,'by 
Photios. With Introduction, Kotes, and Index. By J. W. 
McCmsdle, M.A. Svo. Its 3. 

History of the Sikhs : or 'i’ninslation of the Sikkhnn de Koj di 
Vikhin, as laid down for (he ISx.'indiiniion in Panjabi, Ac., 
together with a short Giirmukiii Graminar. By Lx.-Oon. 
Majou Henrt Court. Iloynl Svo. Clotli. Bs. 8. 

History of Civilization in Ancient India. Based on Sanscrit 
Literature. By IIomesh Chunder Dutt, c.s. Jn three volumes. 
Vol. I — Vedicand Epic Ages, with a Map. Vol. If— Bntion- 
alistio Age. Von. Ill — Puranic Age. Crown 8ro. Glotb. 
Bach Es. 4. 

Book of Indian Eras, rvitli fables for calculating Indian Dates. 
By Ai-r.\an»cb Cunsikgham, c.s.i., c.i.k., Al.-tjor-Geueral, 
Royal Engineers. Royal Svo. Cloth. Us. 12. 
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Bom-bay Sketches. By S. I’Aconn, Bo. 0. S. Prin/ed in Bengali. 

Illustrated. Iloynl 8vo. Cloth, gilt. lls. 8. 

Our Administration of India : being a complete Account of 
the Kevenne and Collectornte Administration in all Depart- 
ments, with special reference to the Work and Duties of a 
Di.strict Officer in Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips. Rs. 4-4. 

"In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, in 
inction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.” — London 
Quarterly Pecicw, 

The Emperor Akbar : a contribution towards the History 
of India in the 16th Century. By FninnnicK Augustus, Count 
of Noer. Translated from the German by Annettp. S. Bever- 
idge. 2 vol.s. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt. Rs. 8. 

The Life and Teaching of Keshub Chunder Sen. By ■ 

P. G. JIazumdar. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar : A Narrative 6f"a' 
Judicial Murder. By H. Bevep.idge, Bengal Civil Service. 
Deray Svo. Bs. 5. 

” Jlr. Beveridge has given a great amount of thought, labour, and research 
to the iiinrsiialling of his facts, and he has done his utmost to put the exceed- 
ingly complicated and contradicting evidence in a clear and intelligible form.— 
Jlome News. 

Tales from Indian History: being the Annnjs of India retold 
in Narratives. By J. Talboys Wheeler. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt. Rs. 3-4. 

“The history of our great dependency made extremely attractive reading. 
Altogether this is a work of rare merit.” — Broad Arrow. 

‘‘ Will absorb the attention of all who delight in thrilling records of 
adventure and daring. It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and brightly 
written book.” — Daily Chronicle. 

Kurrachee : its Past, Present, and Future. By Ale.v- 
ander F. Baillik, F.R.G.S., auilior of “ A l^^lIlgunynn Trea- 
sure,” etc. With Maps, Plans, and Photographs, showing the 
most recent improvements. Super Royal Octavo. Cioth. 
Rs. 15. 

Kashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkestan), Historical, 
Geographical, hlilitary, and Industrial. By Col. Kuropatkin, 
Russian Army. Tniiisinted by AInjop Gowan, H. M.'s Indian 
Army, 8vo. Rs. 6-8, 
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Qxieries at a Mess Table. What shall -we Eat ? What shall 
vre Drink ? Ily Surgenn-Mjijor JnsitUA Dukh. Fcsip. 8vo. 
Clotli, gilt. Ils. 2-4. 


Banting in India. With some Remarks ou Diet and Things 
in general. By Surgeou-Major JosuuA D0ke. Third Edition. 
^ ^ - Cloth, Re. 1-8. 

• ^.iaglish Etiquette for Indian Gentlemen. ByW. 'I'nitGoWEDD, 
Bengal Educational Department. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, Re. 1-4, 
Paper, Re. 1. 


The hook comprises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-ont, Levees, 
Balls, Garden-parties, I!aihv.ay-tr.aveUing, Ac. 

It also contains a chapter on Letter-writing, proper Slodes oi address, 
Ac., together with hints on How to draw tip .\pp!ieations for Appointments, 
with examples. 


The Indian Cookery Book. A Practical Ilnndbook to the 
Kitclion ill India, atlapled to the Tliree Presidencies. 'Coif- 
tniiiiiig Origiiinl and Approved Recipes in every department 
of Indian Cookery ; Recijies for Sninmer Beverages and Home- 
made Liqnenr.s ; Medicinal and tithcr Recipes ; together with 
a variety of things worth knowing. By a Tbit ty -five Tears’ 
Resident. Us. 3. 

Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners : An Everyday Horse 
Book. By Captain JI. Horace Hayes. A>;c £<!ition in tfic press. 

*■ Tlie work is written in a clear and practical way .” — Snturdtiy Ren’eto. 

“ Of tlie many popular veterinary books wliich have come under onr 

notice, this is certainly ottc of the most scientific and reliable Tlie 

description of symptoms and the directions for the application of remedies 
are given in perfectly plain terms, which the tyro will find no difficnlty in 
comprehending .” — The Field, 


“ Simplicity is one of the most commendable features in the book,” — 
Illtislraled Sp'ortinff and Dramatic Fetes, 

“IVc heartily welcome the second edition of this exceedingly useful 
book .” — The Sporlini; Life. 

“ Captain Hayes, in the new edition of ' Veterinary Notes,’ has added 
considerably to its value, and rendered the book more useful to those non- 
professionai people who may be inclined or compelled to treat their own 
horses when sick or injured.” — Velerinari/ Journal, 

' “ •'\Ve do not think that horse-owners in gener.nl are likely In find a more 
reliable and ttsefitl book for gnidniicciii nii emergency .” — The Field, 
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Denizens of tlie Jnngle ; a Series o£ Sketches of 'Wild Animals, 
illustrating- their form and natural attitude. With Letterpress 
Description of each Plate. By 15. A. Sterxd.\le. F.R.G.S. 
P.Z.S., Author of “ Kntural Uistory of the Mammalia of India ” 
Seonee,” &c. Oblong folio. Rs. 10. ’ 

I. — “Denizens of tlio .Tnngles.’’ ' VII. — “A IJ.iee for Life.” Blue 
Abnricines — Deer— Monkeys. I Bull nnil Wild Do"s. 

I ^ I. — “Oil the Wntcli." Tiger. j VIII. — “Meaning Miscliief.”° The 
I'.l. — “Xot so Fast Asleep as lie j Gaiir — Indian Bison. 

Looks.” — Panther — Jfon- | IX — “More than Ilis Match.” 

keys. Buffalo and Rhinoceros. 

IV. — “ Waiting for Father.” Black X. — “ A Critical Moment.” Spot- 

Bears of the Plains. ted Deer and Leopard. 

V. — “ Rival Sfonarchs.” Tiger XI. — “ Hard Hit.” The Sambnr. 

and Elephant. XII. — “ Mountain Jlonarchs.” Marco 

VI. — “ llors do Combat.” Indian Polo’s Sheep. 

Wild Boar .and Tiger. 

Useful Hints to Yoting Shikaris on the Gun and Rifle. By 
“The Little Old Bear.” Reprinted from the Asian. Xhrotvn 
Svo. Rs. 2-S. 

The Training and Management of Chargers. By G, W. 

Kino, Lieut., Gbazipur Light Horse. Cloth. Rs. 1-S. 

Game, Shore, and "Water Birds of India. By Col. A. Le 
S lnssunicn, r.e., with 121 Illustrations. A t-aile mecitm for 
Sportsmen. 8ro. Rs. 10. 

On Horse Breaking. By Capt. M. H. Hates. Kumerous Illus- 
trations by J. II. Oswald Unows. Square. Rs. 16. 

(1) 'J'hcory of Horse Breaking. (2) Priiicipies of Jlounting. (3) Horse Con- 
trol. (4) Rendering Docile, (a) Giving Good Montlis. (G) Teaching to Jump. 
(T) Mount for First Time. (8) Breaking for Ladies’ Riding. (£>) Breaking to 
H.arncss. (10) Faults of mouth. (11) Xervousness .and Impatience. (12)Jib- 
biii"-. (IS) Jumping Faults. (U) F.anlts in H.arness. (15) Aggressiveness. 
(IG)" Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse. (17) Stable Vices. 

“ One great merit of the book is its simplicity .” — Indian Daily A’etes. 

“ A work which is entitled to liigti praise as being far and aw.ay the best 
rcasoned-out one on breaking under .a'new system we have seen.”— Mfefd, 

“ Clcarlv written.”— Siidirrfny Devieir. 

“ The best and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for 
many years .” — Times of India. 

Highlands of Central India: Rotes on their Forests and Wild 
Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By Capt. J Fors'tth, 
B.S.C. New edition. With map aud tinted illustrations. Rs. 7-8. 
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Thacher, Spink and Co.’s Publications. 


Soundness and Age of Horses : a Veterinary and Legal Guide 
to tlie Exaiuinntion of Horses for Soundness. By M. Hobace 
Hates, m.b.c.v s. 100 IHustrations. Crown 8ro. Rs. 6. 

The Points of the Horse. A Fainiliar Tre.-itise on Equine Con- 
formation. By Capt. M. 11. Hates. Illustrated by J. H. , 
OswAnn Browk. Describing the points in wliicli the perfection, 
of each class of horses consists ; illustrated by very uumermi^ 
reproductions of Photographs of Living Typical Animals f 
forming an invaluable guide to owners of horses. [In the Press. 

Riding : on the Flat and Across Country. A Guide to 
Practical Horsemanship. By Cnj)t. M. 11. Hates. Illus- 
trated by Sturgess. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

[In the Press. 


The Horse Woman. By Capt. M. H, Hates and A. Hates. 

[/k preparation. 

Hayes’ porting News. Edited by Capt. M. Horace Haves, 
il.R C.V.S. A" Weekly Journal of Racing, Amusements, Niitural 
History, etc. Annual'Subsciiption, Rs 16. 


Horse Breeding and Rearing in India. With Notes on Training 
for (he Flat and across Country, ami on purchase, breaking in, 
and general management. By Major Joan Hdwfbet, B.S.C., 
F.Z.S. Gr. 8vo. Cloth. Us. 3-8. 


Riding for Ladies, with Hints on the Stable. A Lady’s 
Horse Book. By Mrs. Power O'Do.voghue. With 75 Illustra- 
tions by A.ChaktretCokboold. Elegantly printed and bound. 
Imperial ]6mo, gilt. R.s. 7-8. 


I.— Oaglit Children to Ride? 

It. — “ For Mothers and Oliildren.” 

III. — First Hints to a Le.arner. 

IV. — Selecting a Mount. 

V, — Tlie Lady’s Dress. 

VI. — Ditto. 

Vll. — Bitting. 

VIII.— Saddling. 

IX. — ^How to Sit, Walk, Canter, 

and Trot. 

X. — Reins, Voice, and Whip. 

XI. — Riding on the Road. 

XII. — Paces, Vices, and Faults. 


XIII. — A Lesson in Leaping. 

XIV. — Managing Refusers. 

XV.— Falling. 

XVI.— Hunting Outfit Considered. 
SVII. — Rcotiomy in Riding Dress. 
XVIII.— Hacks and Hunters. 

XIX. — In the Hunting Field. 

XX. — Shoeing. 

XXI. — Feeding. 

XXII, — Stabling, 

XXIII.— Doctormg. 

XXIV. — Breeding, 

XXV.-“ Wrinkles.” 
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Indian Racing Reminiscences, lleiiifr Eiitertnining Narratives 
and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By Capt. Hates. 
Illustrated with 42 Portraits and Engravings. Imp. 16rao. Ks. 6. 

“ Captain Hayes has done wisely in piiblishiii" these iively sketches of life 
in India. The book is full of racy anecdote/” — Bell's Life. 

, “ All sportsmen who can appreciate a book on racing, written in a chatty 
J ‘yle, and full of anecdote, will like Captain Hayes’ latest work.” — Field. 

“ It is a safe prediction tliat this work is certain to have a wide circle of 
readers.” — Broad An-oio. 

“ The book is valuable from the fact that many hints on the treatment of 
horses are included, and the accuracy and extent of Captain Haj-es’ veterinary 
skill and knowledge are well known to experts.” — Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic Netcs. 

‘‘Many a racing anecdote and many a curious character our readers will 
find in the book, which is very well got up, and embellished with many 
portraits.” — Baily's Magamne, 

Calctitta Turf Club Rules of Racing, together with the Rules 
relating to Lotteries, Betting, and Defaulters and the Rules of 
the Calcutta Turf Club. Revised June 1889. Authorized 
ISdition. Rs. 2. 

The Racing Calendar from 1st August 1888 to 30th April 1889. 
Races Past. 12uio. Vol. 1. Cloth. Rs. 4. Yol. II to April 
1890. Cloth. Rs. 4. 

Calcutta Racing Calendar. Published fortnightly. Annual 
Subscription Rs. 12. 

Manual of Agriculture for India. By Lieut. Fkedebick 
POGSON. Illustrated. Crown Svo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 6. 
Roxburgh’s Flora Indica ; or. Description of Indian Plants. 
Reprinted literatim from Cary’s Edition. Svo. Cloth. Rs, 5. 

A Natural History of the Mammalia of India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. By R. A. SxEnKDALE, F.R.G.S., P.Z.S., &c.. Author 
of “ Seonee,” “ The Denizens of the Jungle.” With 1 70 Illus- 
trations by the Author ami Others. In Imperial 16 mo. Rs. 10. 

“ It is the very model of what a popular natural history should be.” — 
Knpioledge, 

” The notices of each animal are, as a rule, short, though on some of the 
larger mammals — the lion, tiger, pard, boar, &c . — ample and interesting 
details arc given, including occasional anecdotes of adventure. The book 
will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, indeed, has been 
extended so as to include all territories likely to be reached by the sportsman 
from India.” — The Times. 
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Handbook to tbe Ferns of India, Ceylon, and tbe Malay 
Peiiitisuln. IJy Ciilonel H. H. Beddomi!, Author of the “Ferns 
of Britisl) Iiiilia.” 300 Illustrations by the Author.. Imperial 
IGmo. lls. 10. 

“ The great amount of care observed in its compilation makes it a most 
valuable -work of reference.” — Garden. 

“ It is the first special book of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in ever}' way deserving of the extensive' 
circulation it is sure to obtain ” — Nature. 

Tbe Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, witli n Description 
of a Planter’s Life nitd Uesourccs. 15y Wai.teb Maclagan 
Reid. Crown 8vo. With 19 ftiH-pnge Illustrations. Rs. 5. 

“ It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhootand 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, ,an idea of how the 
finished marketable article is produced: together with other phases and 
— sacuteslS'Of an Indigo Planter’s life, such as may be interestiug and amusing 
to friends at home.” — Introduction. 

Tbe Landmarks of Snake-poison Literature ; being a 
Review of tbe more important Researches into the Nature of 
Snake-poisons. By Vincent Richards, F.R.C.S., Ed., &o., Civil 
Sledioal Officer of Goalundo, Bengal. Rs. 2-8. 

Tbe Future of tbe Date Palm in India. ( Phoenix Dacty- 
Hfera.) By B. Bonavia, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-S. 

An Explanation of Quadruplex Telegraphy ; with 12 
diagrams. By Ben J. Stow, 'i’elegr.aph Master. Fcap. 4to. 
Rs. 2. 

Statistics of Hydraulic Works, and Hydrology of England, 
Canada, Egypt, ami India. Collected and reduced by Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, O.E., Author of “ Canal and Culvert Tables,” 
“Hydraulic Maiiiuil,” “Aid to Engineering Solution.” In 
royal 8vo. Us. 10, 

“ In this work a successful attempt has been made to collect and arrange 
in a systematic order facts and data. . , . The order in which the subjects 
are arranged being river basins: their area in square mUes, geology and 
rainfall, canals and navigation, storage works, irrigation with sewage, analysis 
of water and of factory effluents, &c,” — Building News, 
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Angling in the Kiimaun Lakes. — a Map of tlie 
Kumnnn Lake Country and plan of each Lake. By Deny. Surtr.- 
Genl. lY. Walker. Crown Sro. CloHi. jRs. 4. 

"Written with .ill the tenderness and attention to detail which characterise the 
followers of the gentle art." — I/aijes* j^wr/i/irr Sites.. 


(Indian Museum Notes. — Issued by the Trustees. Yol. 1, 
? parti. Notes on Indian Insect Pests. 4to. Setred. Re. 1. 

^.he Teeth — Their Structure, Disease, and Preservation, with 
some Notes on Conservative and Prosthetic Dentistrj'. Nine Plates. 
By JOSECH MUiLEK, L.D.S., B.C,S.B. Second Edition. Svo. 
Cloth. Es. 2-S. 


Malaria ; its Cause and Effects. Malaria and the Spleen ; 
Injuries of the Spleen : An Analysis of SO Cases. By E. G. 
RasSEEL, M.B., B.S.C. Svo. Cloth. Rs. S. 

A Record of Three "Years’ Work of the National 

Association for Siipplj'ing Female Medical Aid to the 1701060 of 
India. August ISSo to August 188S. By H. E. the CouNTESS or 
DuffeRK. Cr. Svo. Re. 1. 


The National Association forSupplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India. By H. E. the Countess of 
DUFFEMN. Reprinted from the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review," 
by permission. As. 8. 

The Indian Medical Service : a Guide for intended 
Candidates for Commissions and for tho Junior Officers of the 
sorrico. By Wfleiam W'ilpred Webb, M.B., Surgeon, Bengal 
Army, late Agency Surgeon at tlie Court of Bikanir, Superintendent 
of Dispensaries, JaUs, and Vaccination in the Bikanir State, and 
for some time Guardian to H. H. tho JilaharajaU. CroBii Svo. 
Rs. 4. 

The Bengal Medical Service, April 1885. — Compiled bj* 
G. F. A. Harkis, Surgeon, Bengal Medical Service. Royal Svo. 
Rs. 2. 

Ague; or, Intermittent Fever. — ByM. D. O’Connele, M.D, 
Svo. Sewed. Rs. 2. 

Map of the Civil Divisions of India. — Including Govern- 
ments, Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies, and Native 
States ; also the Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inhabitants and, 
up^vards. Coloured. 20 in. x 30 in. Folded. Re. 1. On linen, 
Rs. 2. 

Calcutta to Liverpool hy China, Japan, and America 
in 1S77. By Lieut. -General Sir Henry K orman. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth. Rs. 2-S. 
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Indian Mounted Volunteers’ Guide to Equitation and the 
Training of Hoi-ses. Compiled from Kegulations. By Troop 
Sergfc.-Jtijor J. P. Bueke. Be. 1. 

The Sepoy Oflacers’ Manual. Second Edition. Revised. 

By Captain E. G. BAnEOv. Ks. 2-S. 

Phe Quartermaster’s Almanac. A Diary of the Duties, 
%vith other information. By Lieut. Hakeixgtok- Bush. Svo. 
^ Be. 1-S. 

Phe Indian Articles of War. — Annotated. By Captain 

H. S. Hunsox, 2rth iMadras Infantry. Croivn Sro. Es. 4. 
Musketry Instruction in the form of Question and Aiisn-oiv 
By Captain L. E. nu Mouux. Ecap. Svo. Es. 2. 

Musketry made Easy for hfative Officers and Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, Native Ai'my. By Lieutenant B. E. S. Tatzob, 
Adjutant, 28tli Beng-al Infantiy. Ai-ianged in Questions and 
Ansvvei-s. English and Urdu. S annas. 

The Reconnoitrer’s Guide and Field Book, adapted for 
India. By IMajor M. J. Kixg-Harmax, B.S.C. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. In roan. Es. 4. 

It contains all tliat is required for the guidance of the Military 
Reconnoitrer in India : it can be used as an ordinary Pocket Note 
Book, or as a Field IMessage Book ; the p.ages are ruled as a Field 
Book, and in sections, for \n-itten description or sketch. 

“ To Officers sening in Indin the Guide will be invaluable. 

The Invasion and Defence of England. By Captain 

F. N. Maupe, E. E. Crown Svo. Cloth. Be. 1-S. 

This little book only deals 'i\*ith the case of possible Invasion by France, but it is 
one of the best we have read on the subject, and will well repay perusal.— 

Indian 

His little book is a useful and intcreslinsr contribution to the inv-asion of England 
question ; it contains a good deal of information, and, Anthout being written in an 
alarmist st^de, exposes verj* clearly the danger in Avhich England stands,— 

The lay reader mil welcome as on able, tboughUuI, and original contribution to a 
topic of unsurpassable importance,— /Vrrtfx, 

The book is ably \ATiiten, and is full of suggestive matter of the highest importance 
to the security of the countrj’. — Herald, 

Letters on Tactics and Organization. By Captain P. N. 
Maude, E.E. (Papers reprinted from 27/e Pioneer and Civil and 
Mililary'Oazetfe.) Crown hvo. Cloth. Es. 5. 

Idle author displays considerable knowledge of the subjects AAith which he deals, and 
lias eWdently thought much on them. His views are broad and advanced. — Aihenantin, 

Every soldier should read this 'bo(^,—Athcnmtm, 

On the whole. Captain Maude may be most AAtirmly wngratolated upon the pro- 
duction of a book, of which, disagreeing as we do Anth some of his conclusions, 
Aveareglad to speak, as it deserA’cs, in terms of the most unstinted and ungrudging 
praise.— RcvietP^ 
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The Student’s Manual of Tactics, By Cnpfc. M. 
HOUACE HAyi:s. Specially witten for tlio use of Candidates 
preparing for tlio Militia, Military Competitive Examinations, and 
for Promotion. Crown 8vo. Its. 4-4. 

“ There is no bettor Manual on Tactics than the one which Captain 
Hayes has written." — T^^arnl anil Mililari/ Gazette. 

“ Tlie Student’s Manual of Tactics ” is an excellent hook. Princi- 
ples are reasoned out, and details explained in such away that the 
student cannot fail to get a good grasp of the subject. Having serverj 
in both the artillery and infantrj;, and being a practical writer, a>; 
well as ‘ a coach,’ the' author of this Manual had exceptional qualifica- 
tions for the task )i6 has accomplished .” — Broad Arroie. 

.Notes on th^Garrison Course of Instruction. By jrajoi- 

E. Llovd."^ With Diagrams. Crown Svo. Cloth. Es. 2-8. 

A Summary of the Drill and working of the three 
Arms. By Colonel H. J. Hamowes. Kevised according to Aim v 
Orders, April 1SS8. Cloth. Be. 1. 

Hidyat al Htikuma : a Guide to Medical Officers and 
Subordinates of the Indian Service, English and Hindustani. Bv 
Geo. S. Eankiko, M. D., Surgcon-lMajor. I2mo. Sewed. Be. 14, 

Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms including 
those most frequently met with in the JLaw Courts. ByE. F. 
HuTCHiSOir, M. D., Surgeon-Major. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth. Es, 2. ^ 

Hindustani as it ouglit to be spoken. By J. Tweeme, B.C.S. 

CroMTi Svo, Cloth, Es. 2-8. 


The Russian Conversation Grammar. By Alex. Kinloch, 
late Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Counsel in the 
Russian Law Courts ; Instructor for Official Examinations. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. Es. G-8. 


This W'ork is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his 
“ German Conversation Grammar,” with illustrations accompanying 
every rule, in the form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the 
student by easy but rapid gradations to a colloquial attainment of 
the language. 


Taliin-i-Zahan-i-tTrdu : a Guide to Hindustani, specially 
designed for the use of students and men serving in India. With 
reference to the requirements of the Government of India as laid 
down in clause 129, India Army Circular of August 1888 'B\- 

Surgeon-Major G. Sr Ranking. 8vo. Cloth. Es. 5. 


■ “The work on the whole, we beliei-e, will meet a want It contalna 

an excellent list of technical militaty terms and idioms, and will prove esnecialk- 
.-ierviceahle to any one who h.Ts to act as an interpreter at courts-martial and rotmatk 
enquiries. — Civil and Military Gazelle. • cotuaic 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Hints on the Study of Eng:lish. By F. J. Rowe, m.a., 
and W. T. Webb, ji.A., Professors of English Literature, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. New Edition {1S89.) In Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Es.5-S. 

A Companion Reader to “ Hints on the Study of English.” 
(Eighteenth Tliousand.) Demy 8vo. Ke. 1-4. 

- Key to the Companion Reader to Hints on the Study 
of English. With an Appendix, containing Test Examination 
Questions. By F. J. Kowe, Foolscap Svo, Es. 2. 

Entrance Test Examination Questions and Answers 
in English, being the Questions appended to “Hints on the Study 
of English” with their Answers, together with Fifty Supplementary 
Questions and Answers. By W. T. Webb, m.a. 12ino. Sewed. 
Be. 1. 

Elementary Statics and Dynamics. By W. N. Bout- 

FLOWEK, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of hlathematics, hliiir Central College, Allahabad. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Es. 3-8. 

English Selections appointed by the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University for the Entrance Examination of 1891. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. Ee. i-8. Webb’s Keif to the Course, Ils. 2. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 
University Papers. By S. B. JIukerjee, ^r.A., B.l., Assistant 
Professor, Government College, Lahore. 12mo. Cloth. Ee. 1-S. 

Sanskrit Selections for the Calcutta University Eutrauce 

Examination, 1891. Fcap. Svo. As. 12. 

The Students’ Handbook to Hamilton and Mill. By W. 
Bell, m.a.. Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Government Col 
lege, Lahore. Svo. Boards. Es. 2. 

The Laws of Wealth : a Primer on Political Economy for 
for the Middle Classes in India. By Hokace Bell, C.E. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. As. S. 

The Government of India. A Primer for Indian Schools. 

By H.B. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. Sowed, As. 8. In Cloth, Ee. 1. 
Calcutta University Calendar for the year 1890 ; 
Containing Acts, By-La>vs, Eegulations. Tlie University Eiiles for 
Examination, Text Book Endowments, Affiliated, Institutions, List 
of Graduates and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 1889, 
Cloth. Es. 0 . 

Calcutta University Calendar, 1890. The Examination 

Papers, 1890. Cloth. Ee, 1-8. 
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The Indian Letter-Writer, contniniiig an Iiitvoduclion on 
Letter Writinp, vitli niimerotis Examples in the various st3'lc3 of 
Corrcspondciieo. Bj" H. AXDKItSOX. 

Fifty Graduated Papers in Aritliinetic, Algebra, nTul Geo-, 
metrj- for tlie use of Students preiwring for tlio Entrance Examina-y 
tions* of tlie Indian Universities, Witli Hints on lUetliods of4 
Sliortonins iVork and on tlie Writinfr of Examination Papers. Bjvi 
W. H. AVood, B.A., F.C.S., Lcetnrer in Hlatliematics and Science, 
La Martinicro College. He. 1-8. 

Thfi-Ermciples of Heat: for the F. A. F.xnmination of tlie 
Calcutta” Universitj-. By Lkox.vi’.d Hai.1., m.a. Croivn 8vo. 
As. 8. 

Analysis of Reid’s Enquiry into the Human Mind. 

AVith Copious Xotes. B)- AV. C. Pl.VK. Second Edition. Be. 1-12. 

English People (The) and their Language. Trai .slated from 
the German of Loth by C. H. T.v^v^■KV, >r..v., Professor in the 
Presidenej’ College, Calcutta. Stitched. As. 8. 

An Inquiry into the Human Mind on tlic Principles of 

Common Sense. By TiroM.ts llKn>, I).D. Svo, Cloth. Be. 1-4. 

Tales from Indian History : being the Annals of India 
retold in Narratives. By J, TAi.roYS AA’HKKLiut. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. School Edition. Ite. 1-8. 

A Text-hook of Indian Botany : Morpbologic.al, Physio- 
logical, and Systematic. By AV. H. OltEoo, B. IM. S., Lecturer on 
Botany at the Hugh Government College. Profusely illustrated. 
Crown Svo. Bs. 5. 

A Moral Reading Book from English and Orient.al .Sources. 

By Bopeb Lethbeidoe, C.I.E., M.A. Crown Svo. Cloth. As. 14. 


A Primer Catechism of Sanitation for Indian Schools. 
Founded on Dr. Cunningham’s Sanitaiy Primer. Bv L A 
Statley. Second Edition. As. 4. 


Notes on Mill’s Examination of Hamilton’s Philosonhv 

By Thomas Edwaeds, F.E.I.S. Fcap. Sewed. Be. 1. 

A Short History of the English Language. By Thojias 
Edwaeds, F.E.I.S. ISmo. Be. 1-4. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. An Edition in sood 
type. ' Cloth. As, 12. ° 
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THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

A Record of Jlcdicino, SHrgci-y and Public Hcaltli, and of General 
I^Icdical Intelligence, Indian and Euroiiean. Edited by E. MoLeop, 

M.D. 


Piihlishcd monllilij. Sitb.<!crip/ioji Us, IS per aiiiutm. 

\f/te Jmlian ATcdicai Gazette \vas established nineteen year's ago, 
and lias earned for itself a world-wide reputation by its solid con- 
tributions to Tropical Medicine and Surgery. It is the Sole repre- 
sentative medium for recording the rvork and experience of the Medical 
Profession in India ; and its very numerous Exchanges witli airthc 
leading Medical Journals in Great Britain and America enable it 
not only to diffuse this information broadcast throughout the world, 
but also to cull for its Indian readers, from an nmisnal variety of 
sources, all infoi'mation wliich has any practical bearing on medical 
works in India. ^ 

The Indian Medical Gazette is indi( . \blc to every member of 
the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himself abreast 
of medical progress, for it brings together and fixes the verj- special 
knowledge which is only to bo obtained by long experience and close 
observation in India. In tho n-ay it constitutes itself a rccoi-d of 
peniianont value for reference, and a journal which ought to bo in 
tlio librat^' of cvei-j- medical man in India or connected with that 
country. 

Tlio Gazette covers altogether different ground from The Lanctt 
and British Medical Journal, and in no way competes^ with these for 
general information, although it chronicles the most important items 
of European Sledical Intelligence. The whole aim of the Gazette 
is to make itself of special use and value to Medical OBicers in India 
and to assist and support them in tho performance of their difficult 
duties. 

It is spccmlly devoted to the best interests of Tlie_ Medical 
Services, and its long-established reputation and authority enable 
it to command serious attention in the advocacy of any desirable 
reform or substantial grievance. 

The Contributors to The Indian Medical Gazette comprise the 
most eminent and representative men in the profession. 


HAYES’ SPORTING NEWS. 

Edited by Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, M.R.C.V.S, A ‘lYeekly 
Journal of Racing, Amusements, Katural History, etc. Annual bnb- 
scription, Rs. 16. 
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INDIAN LAW BOOKS. 

Agnew and Henderson.— The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act X of 1SS2), together with Kuliti^, Circiii.ir Orders, Notifi- . 
cations, &c., of all tlio High Courts in India, and Notifications/' 
and Orders of tlic Govorninent of India and the Local Governmenfs.-t, 
Edited, with Copious Notc.s and Eiill Index, by W. P, Agnew/' 
Esq., Baixistcr-at-Law, Author of “A Treati.so on the law of 
Trusts in India ; ” and Gieueut S. Hexdeiwox, E.sq., m.a., Bar- 
ristcr-at-Law, Author of “A Treatise on the Law of Teataraentary 
Succession in India.” Second Edition, Boyal 8vo. 

Severley.— Acts (Acts X of 1870 and 
XVlll of ISS.')). B'ith ii'mCiU-CtiM and Notes. Tlic whole forming 
a complete Manual of Law and i-nictice on the subject of Com- 
pensation for Lands taken for Public i'uijMoiZ. Aoplicable to 
all India. By H. Beveulev, Esq., M.A., B.C.S. Second IMi- 
tion. Svo. Cloth. Ks. 0, 

Bonnerjee. — The Hindu Wills Act (Act XXI of 1870). 
With the Sections of the Indian Succession Act (Act X of 1865) 
made applicable to the Wills of Hindus, Jainas, Sikhs, and Bud- 
dhists, printed ill (xUnso and in consecutive order. Edited bj* 
W. 0, Boxseiuiee, Esq, Svo. Clotb. Rs. 0. 

Broughton. — The Code of CiriJ Vvocoduro ; being Act X of 
1877. 'B'itli Notes and Appendix, By tbo Hon’ldc L. P. DEEVE.S 
Brououtox, assisted by Jlessrs, AV. P. Agn’EW and G. S. Hen- 
DEIlSo^*. Boyal Svo. Cloth, lleduccd to Ks. 7. ■ 

Camegy. — Kachuhri Technic-alities : a Glossary of Terms, 
Rural, Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and 
in Illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures 
of Hindustan. By P. C.tRXECY, Esq. Second Edition, Svo. Cloth. 
Rs. 9, 

Chalmers. — The Negotiable Instruments Act, 18^1j being .m 
Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Notes, 
Bills of Exchange, and Oheques. Edited by M. D. CHALSIEE.S, 
Esq., ji.a., Barrister-ab-la'w, Author of “ADige.st of the Law of 
Bills of Exchange,” &c. : and Editor of AA’ilson’a “ Judicature 
Acts.” Svo, Cloth, Ks. 7-8. 

Civil Procedure Code; being Act XIV of 1882. With 
Table of Contents and Index. Royal Svo. Cloth. Rs. 4.8. Inter- 
leaved, Rs. 5-8. 
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Collett. — The Law of Specific Relief in India ; being a, Com- 
mentary on Act I of 1S77. By Cdahle-s Collett, Esq., late of the 
hladras Civil SerWee, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
formerly a Judge of the High Court at Madras. DeniySvo. Es. 10. 

COMITEXTS OX THE IXDLVX PEXAL CODE. By CHAELE.? COLLETT. 

, Barrister-at-Iiaw. Svo. CloUi. Rs. 5. 

oilier. — The Bcng.al Local Self-Government Act (B.C. Act III 
of _1SS5), and the General Rules framed thereunder. With Xotes, 
Hints regarding Procedure, and References to Leading Cases ; 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acts referred to, etc., etc. 
By r. R. Staxley CoLHEit, B.C.S. Second Edition. Ciown-Svo • 
Rs. 0 . 

The Bexgal Muxicipal Maxual; being B. C. Act III of 18S4. 
With Jsotes and an Appendix containing all the Acts and Rule.s 
relating to JMunicipalitics. By F. R. Staxley Colliek, C. S. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. ' Cloth. Es. 5. 

Cowell. — Hindu Law ; being a Treatise on the Law Admin- 
istered exclusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India. 
The Tagore Law Lectures, 1870 and ICTl. By Herbert Cowell, 
Barrister-at-Law. Royal Svo. Cloth. Lectures, ISTO, Rs. 12. 
Lectures, 1S7I, Rs. S. 

The History axo Coxstitutiox of the Courts aXD Legis- 
lative Authoiuties IX IXDIA. Second Edition, Revised. By 
Herbert Cowell. Svo. Cloth. Es. G. PSSl. 

Criminal Procedure Code ; being Act X of 1882. With 
Table of Contents and Index. Royal Svo. Cloth. Rs. 4 ; Inter- 
leaved, Rs. 5. 

Cunningliam and Shepliard. — The Indian Contract Act 
fNo. IX of 1S72) ; together with an Introduction and Explmiato^ 
Rotes, Table of Contents, Appendix, and Index. By the Hon ble 
H. S. CuxxiXGHAM, M.A., Barristcr-at-Law, one of the Judges of 
Her Majesty’s High Court at Calcutta : and H. H. SH^HA^, 
Esq., Jt.A., Barrister-at-Law, Madras High Court. Fifth Edition. 
Demy Svo. Bs. 15. 

Currie. — The Indian Law Examination 'Manual. By Fexdall 
Currie, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristcr-at-Law. Third Edition. 
Demy Svo. Bs. 5. 

Contests: — Introduction — Hindoo Law — Alahomedan Law — Indian Penal Code 
Code of Civil Procedure — Evidence Act— Limitation Act — Succession Act— Contract 
Act — Registration Act — Stamp Acts and Court-Fees — Mortgage — Code of 
Procedure — The Easement Act — The Trust Act — The Transfer of Property Act The 
Negotiable Instruments .Act. 
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Donogh. — Tl )0 Stnmp Law of Brittsli India, ns constituted 
by the Indian Stamp Act (No. I of 1879) ; Rulings and Circular 
Orders ; Notifications, Resolutions, Rules, and Orders ; together 
Mith Schedules of all the Stamp Unties chargeable on instnimcnts 
in India from the earliest times. Edited, with Notes and complete 
Index, by Walter R. Oonoou, m.a., of the Inner Temple, 
Barristcr-at-Law. Deray 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 8. [1880^ 

A SOPPLESIENT COXTAINIKO AjtENDMEXTS, and annotated to Jund 
1890. As. 8. 

Field. — The Law of Evidence in British India ; being a 

V- — PrCXfi56-C>n4ho Indian Evidence Act as amended by Act XVIII 
of 1872. By the Hon’blc C. D. Fir.LD, JM.A., LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Thick 8vo. ’ /. 18. [1881. 

Dandholding and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant in various 
Countries of the World. Bj' C. D. Field, M.A.,‘LL.D., B.C.S., 
one of the Judges of H. M.’s High Court of Judicature in Bengal. 
Second Edition. Svo. Cloth. Rs. 17-12 ; cash 1C. [1885. 

iNTEODuerroN to the Rechlations or the Be.noal Code. By 
C.D. Field. Crown Svo. Rs. 3. [1888. 

Finucane and Rampini. — The Bengal Tenancy Act ; being 
Act VIII of 1883 With Notes and Annotations, Judicial Rulings 
and the Rules framed by the Local Government and the High Court 
under the Act, for the guidance of Revenue Officers and the Civil 
Courts. By R. F. Rajipini, M.A., C S., Barristcr-at-Law, and 
M. Finucane, M. A., C. S. Second Edition. Rs. 7. 

Forsyth. — Revenue Sale-Law of Lower Bengal, comprising 
Act XI of 1859 ; Bengal Act VII of 18GS ; Bengal Act ^^I of 1880 
(The Public Demands Recovery Act), and the Unrepcaled Regula- 
tions and the Rules of the Board of Revenue on the subject. With 
Notes. Edited by Wji. E. H. FoiiSYTH, E.SQ. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Rs. 5. 

The Probate and ADAHNiSTitATioN Act; being Act V of 1881. 
With Notes. By W. E. H. FOKSVTH, E.sq. Edited, with Index, bv 
F. J. COLLINSON, Esq. Demy Svo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Ghose. — The Law of Mortgage in India. Witli the Transfer 
of Property Act and Notes. By Rashbehari Ghose, M.A., D.L., 
Tagore Law Professor, 1876. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Royal Svo. Cloth. Rs. 12. 

Grimley. — An Income-Ta.x M.auual; being Act II of 1886. 
With.Notes. By W. H. GRlsaEr, B.A., C.S., Commissioner of 
Income-Tax, Bengal. Royal Svo. Rs. 3-8. Interleaved, Rs. 4; 
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Grimley. — Manual of the Revenue Sale Law and Certificate 
Procedure of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Sdhject and 
Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board of 
Revenue. \Yith Notes. By VT. H. Gbijilet, B. A., (3. S. Svo. 
Rs. 5-S ; Interleaved, Rs. C. 

[Henderson. — Tlie Law of Intestate and Testamentary Succes- 
sion in India ; including the Indian Succession Act (X of iSCo), ndth 
a Coinnientarj- ; and the Parsee Succession Act (XXI of the 

Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1S70), the Probate and Administration 
Act, etc. With Notes and Cross References. By Gti-BEE^ S. 
Hen'DEKsox, Esq., si. a., Barristcr-at-L;iw, and Advocate of the 
High Court at Calcutta. Roy.al Svo., cloth. Rs. 1C. ' 

The Law of TESTAllE^•TARY Devise, as administered in India, or 
the Law relating to Wills in India. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing: — Tlie Indian Succession Act(X of ISO), the Hinthi Wills 
Act (XXI of 1S70), the Probate and Administration Act (Y of 
with all amendments, the Probate Administration. Act (VI of 
1SS9), and the Certificate of Succession Act (VII of 1SS9)/ Rj" 
Hexpeksox, sr.A., Barristcr-at-Law. (Tagore Laie LecUi’f'f^t ISS7.) 
Royal Svo. Cloth. Rs. 10. 

Tlie Indian Insolvency Act : Being a Reprint of the Law 
as to Insolvent Debtors in India, 11 and 12 Viet. Cap- 21 (June 
1S4S). Royal Svo. Sowed. (Uniform nith Acts of the l.«gislative 
Council.) Re. 1-S. 

Indian Emigration Act ; with Orders hy the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal ; Forms by Government of Bengal ; Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India ; Resolution of the Government 
of Assam ; Rules made by the Chief Commissioner of Assam ; and 
Orders by the Lieutenant-Governor, N.-W. P. Interpaged with 
blank pages for notes. Croira Svo. Rs. 2-4 ; cash 2. 

Jolly. — The Hindu Law of Inhei-itance, Partition, and Adop- 
tion according to the Smritis. By Prof. Julius Jolly, of Wurtz- 
burg (Tagore Law Lectures, 1SS3). Royal Svo. Rs. 10. 

KeUelier. — Principles of Specific Performance and Alistake. 

By J. Kelleheb, c.S. Svo. Cloth. Rs. S. 

" The work is well ^\T^tlen, and the ndes deduced from the authotities tire gene^Iy 
accurately and alwar-s cl-arly expressed. We can therefore recommend the hook to 
all students of EngHsn Law, not doublini; but that they will find it verj* useful for their 
purposes.” — Gazfitc., 

Possessiox rx the Civil Law. Abridged from the Treatise of Von 
Savignv, to whidi is added the Text of the Title on Possession from 
tho Di^st. By J. Kelleheb, c.s. Svo. Cloth. Rs. S. 
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Lyon. — Jfedic.il Jurispnideiicc for Indin. By J. B. Lyon, 
F.C.S., F.O., BriKade-Surfrcon, Professor of McdicaTi Jnrispriidoncc, 
Grant Medical Collc^fe, ISorabay. Tlio Legal Matter revised bj 
J. D. Inverarity, JBar.-at-Law. Illnstd. 2nd cdn. 8vo. Es. 10. 

MacEwen. — 'I’lie Practice of the Presidency Court of Small 
Causes of Calcutta under tlie Presidency .Small Cause Courts Acl 
(XV of 1882.) Witii Notes and an Appendix. By li, S. 
IIIacEwen, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, one of tlu 
Judges of the Presidency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thief 
8vo. Es, 11. 


O’Kinealy —The Code of Civil Procedure, Act XIY of 1882. 
"With Notes, Appendices, &c. Bj' the Hon’blc J. O’KlNE.iT.y. 
Third Edition. Iloyal 8vo. Es. 10. 

The Indian Pen.vi. Code; being Act XLA’' of 1800, and other Laws 
and Acts of Parliament relating to the Criminal Courts of India; 
containing Eulings on Points of Procedure and Decisions of the High 
Court of Calcutta. Third Edition. By the Hon’ble J. O’Kineady. 
Eoyal 8vo. Es. 12, [1880. 

Pocket Penal, Criminal Procedure, and Police Codes, also 
the Whipping Act and the Eaibvay Servants’ Act ; being Acts 
XLV of ISCOprith Amendments), X of 1882, V of 1801, VI of ISW, 
and XXXI of 1807. With a General Index. Ecap. Svo. Cloth. Es, 4. 

Pocket (The) Code of Civil Law. — Containing the Civil 
Procedure Code {Act XIV of 1882) ; The Court-Fees Act (VII of 
IWO) ; Tlie Evidence Act (I of 1872) ; The Specific Eoliefs Act (I of 
1877); The Eegistration Act (III of 1877); The Limitation Act 
of 1877) ; Tlie Stamp Act (I of 1879). With .Supplement con- 
taining the Amending Act of 1888. Witii a General Index. 
Fcap. Svo, Cloth. Es. 4. 


Phillips. — DIanoal ok I.vdian CnuiiNAD Lau- ; being the 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, IVhipping, Gene- 
ral Clauses, Police, Cattle-Trespass, Extradition Acts, with Penal 
Clauses of Legal Practitioners’ Act, Eegistration, Arms, Stamp, 
&c.. Acts. Fully Annotated, and containing all Applicable Eul- 
ings of all High Courts arranged under the Appropriate Sections 
np to date ; also Circular Orders and Notifications. By H. A. D. 
Phillips, C. S. Second Edition, Thick Crown Svo. Es. 10. 

Manual of Eevknue and Collectokate Law'. With Important 
Eubngs and Annotations. By H, A. D. Phillips, Bengal Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Es. 10. [1884. 

Contents :--AIIuv;on and Diluvion, Cenificatc, Cesses, Road and Public Works, 
Collectors, Assistam Collectors, Drainage, Embankment, Evidence, Excise, Lakhirai 
Urants and Service Tenures, and La. d Acquisition, Land Registration, Legal Practi- 

Partition, Public Demands Recovery, Putni 
bales. Registration, Revenue Sales, Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Survey, and Wards. 
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Phillips. — Comparative Criminal Jurisprudence. Showing 
the law, Procodnro, and Case-law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. By H. A. 
D. PuiIiLlPS, B. C. S. vol. 1 — Crimes and Punisliments. Vol. II 
— Procedure and Police. Deray. Svo. Cloth. Es. 12. 

OUK AmtlxisTEATlOX OF lKDi.\. An Account of the Constitution 
and Working of the Civil Departments of the Indian Government, 
nith special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H. A. D. PniLLirs, C.S. Cromt Svo. Ks. 4-4. 

Phillips. — The Law relating to the Land Tenures of Lower 
Bengal. Tagore Law Lectures, 1S75. By Arthur Phillips, 
Esq. Koyal Svo. Cloth. Es. 10. • -v 

Prinsep. — Code of Criminal Procedure (Act. X of 1SS2,) and 
other latvs and Eulcs of Practice relating to Procedure in the 
Criminal Courts of British India. With Notes. By H. T. PimfSEP. 
Ninth Edition, brought up to June 1S90. Eoyal Svo. Es. 12. 

Regtilations of the Bengal Code. — A Seleciion intended 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial 
and lievenuo Departments. Eojail Svo. Stitched. Es. S. 

.Rumsey. — A1 Sirajijyah : or, The Mahommedan Law of In- 
heritance, with Notes and Appendix. By Almaric Eumsev. | 
Second Edition. Revised, with additions. Crown Svo. Bs. 4-S. 

Siromani. — 'A Commeutaiy on Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, and 
Testaraentarj’ Disposition. By Pundit Jogendro Nath Smarto 
Siromani (Bhattach-AIije), M.A., B.L. Svo. Cloth. Es. 12. 

Jutherland. — The Digest of Indian Law Reports : a Compen- 
dium of tlie Rulings of tho Hish Court of Calcutta from 1862. 
and of the Privj- Council from lS3t to 1S76. By D. Sutherland. 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Impl. Svo. Es. 16. Vol. II, 1S76 to 
ISW. [Jn the Press. 

The Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872) and tho Specific Relief 
Act (I of 1877). With a Full Commentary. By D. Sutherhvnd, 
Esq. Second Edition. Eoj-al Svo. Cloth. Bs. 5. 

Toynhee. — The Village Chaukidari M.amfd ; being ActYJ' 
(B. C.) of 1870, as amended hy Acts I (B. C.) of 1871 and 1886. 
With Notes, Appendices, A'c. By G. Toyntsee, C.S., Magistrate of 
Hooghly. Crown Svo. Cloth. Be. 1. 

' Woodman. — A Digest of the Indian Law Reports and of the 

. Reports of the cases hcai-d in appeal by the Pri\- 3 - Council. 1887 
to 1889. Edited by Jl V. Woodman. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA, 

, Hunter— The Imperial Gazetteer of India. Ky tl 

Ilon’blo W. "SV. HfXTr.n, C.I.K., Sccoiiil Kdition. JL 

vohimci, bound in li-ilf-moi occo. lis. 47-1. .,1 

A Glossary of peculiar Anglo-Indian Colloquial Word/j 
und Phi-asc*^. KIymolo:ric.il, niKtoricul, uiid flco^rujibical. 1' ^ 
Col. Hk.vhv Yi’Ai:. C. JJ., and the lafc AKTJiL'n I’b. i 

Medium Sio. 11“. 

'^Balfd'ur’s Cycloptedia of India nnd of Eistcni .t 
S on'licni .Asia : Coniniorcial, Industrial, and .Scientific : IVodn 
of the niinci-il, Vej,'ctablo and Animal Kingdoms, useful Arts rTS 
Manufactures. By Siirjicon-fleneral Kl>tv.\ni» B.M.rorJi. ^ a 
Large Svo., .‘!rd cn’iar{,'cd edition. i)agcs. CTotli. 1{“. 7S-l‘.lf 

This third edition cont.iins .Ti.OOO articles, u itli 10,000 Indo>: headii 
and brings up to date and makes available for read}’ reference J 
avidcly disper-cd and v.aliiablo existing information relating 
India’, Further India, and the Bast Indies generally « 

The Journal of Indian Art IVith fiill-pige Colou- 

lllnstrotions. Folio 1.7 by 11. Parts 1 to .71 ready. Price lie, ] ‘ 
each. (Part 11 commenced the .Special Kxhibition Series.) j, 

The Sacred Books of the East. Ti nnslnteii by xarit 

Oriental .Scholars. Bditcd by F. Ma.\ .7 Il'i.i,);i!. 

Lift of Volnnifs on apjiliralinti. si 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. IIc.s"* ^ 

B. A., LL.D. 20 Volumes. Each Its. 4. 

Addresses and Speeches delivered in India, 1SSI-S5. 

By the liLuiQPis OF Dcffkuix Axn Ava. Svo. Its. j-S, 

The Fauna of British India. — Including Ceylon and Bt: 
Published under the authority of the .Secretary of State for In. '1 
Edited by IV, T. Blaxfoiio, F. It.S., and Illubtiafcd. "i 

Mammalia, Part I, By IV. T. BL.\y.'F 0 l'.D, F.lt.S. Half Vol. 
Rs. 7-S, 

Fislics, Vol. 1. By Dr. Fra\cis Bay. WlioIcVol. Rs. 1.7. 
Birds, Vol, 1. By E. Oates. IHiolo Vol. Rs. 13. 

A History of the Native States of India. Vol. I — 

Gwalior. By .Sup.ent)i:a Eatji Roy, b.a. b.i.. Royal Sv-o. Rs. 10.' 
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\;tion from -^hvs. Despatches, and other 

te Papei-s preserved in tlio Foreisn Department of the Govern- 
nt of India. 1772-1785. Edited by Geokge W. Foeeest, B.A, 
lols. Fcap. Olotli. Ks. 12. 


I in 1887. — As seen bj Robert Wallace, Professor of 
ericultui-o and Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgli. 
>. Rs. 13. 

on Cattle, Horecs, ButTaloe^ Mules. Sheep, Goats, Pigs — Soils, Native 
, tints* Irrigation, Crops, Currencj* or Sihcr QiicstJon, Grasses and Grass Lands, 

. I', Chennstrj', Vetennary' Science, a Department of Agriculture. 105 Photo 
V>d other niuslralions and 3 Maps. 

- 1 — A Descriptive Poem. By H. B. W. GARP.iea. Rs~5^dAl7^ 

' Worn full of evidences of Icarnins and care. — Saturday lieview, 

' yl, ISSO. 

) lucid .. .. encyclopu'dia of Indian legend, folklore, tradi- 

ji and history. — Ohserrer, April H, 1SS9. 

‘ > of antiqnarian research. — Lord Z^mdou'ite, April 16, 1SS9. 

vrammar of Indian Finance 1874-75 to 1883-84. By 
.‘JffESKETH Biggs, F.S.S., Financial Department of the Govem- 
.Int of India. 8io. Bo. 1-14. Supplement 1883-84 to 
1 1 - 8 . 

jls of Rural Bengal.— By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D. 

S. Its. 0. 


Highlands of India. Tol II. Being a Chronicle of 
' eld Sports and Travel in India. With 32 Ftill Page and 201 Text 
Jistrations, Diagrams, iVc. By General D. J. F. TsEwall, E. A. 
' j. Es, 15-12. 

ol. 1. — The Highlands of Indm Strategitic.nlly considered 
I ith Special Bcferenco to tlieir Colonization as Reserve Circles. 

I Pith Map, Diagrams, and Illustrations. By General D, J. F. 

I \xvALL, R. A. Ks. 15-12. 

; /Nation of some of the Grasses of the Southern 
, .injab ; being Photo-Lithograph llustrations of some of the prin- 
' \p.rl Grasses found at Hissar. With Short Descriptive Letter-Pi-ess. 
W Wn.LiAM Coldstream, B.A., B.C.S., Illustrated -with 39 
dates. Demy folio. Es. 16. 

e Vegetable Materia Medica of Western India. — 

By W. DVMOCK. 0 parts. Es. 2 each. 

armacographia Indica. A History of tlie Principal Drugs 
!of Vcgotahlo Origin met with in British India. By Dymock. 
^ARDEN and Hooper. Parts I and 11. Svo. Sewed. Each Es. 5 
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Uniform Series, Iliustfated and Elegantly Bi 

Hindu Mythologry : Vedic and Puranic. By Rer. 
AViLKiN.s, of tlio London Missionarj’ Society, Calcutta. 
Illustiatetl. Es. "iS. f 

The Tribes on My Frontier : an rnclinn NntnrnIiRt’.s F<| 
Policy. By E. H. A. With fiO Illustrations by F, 0. M/ 
^ !n Iniijcr’''! ICmo, Second Edition. Es. C. I 

A Natural Histoiw of the Mammalia of India, Bum 
and Ceylon. By K. A, F.E.G.S., F.Z.S., Ac., B 

of " Sconce, ” “The DcnSrcn« of the Jungle,” “Tlio .1 
Knife,” Ac. Witli 170 Illustrations. Imp. IGino. Ils. 10. I 


Handbook to the Perns of India, Ceylon, anJ 
Malay Peninsula. By Colonel E. H. Br.nnojn:, Aiitlior I 
“Ferns of British India,” “ The Ferns of Southern Intb’al 
Illustrations by the Author. Imperial ICmo. E.s. 10. I 

Laysofind. By Amph Cinxjt. Comic, Satirical, nij 
criptivo Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Seventh I* 
70 Illustrations. Cloth, Elegant Gilt Edges. Es. 7-8, • 

Riding •. on the Plat and Across Country. A. GwU 
PraetiKil Horsemanship. By Captain M. II. IlAYn?. IlIuB 
by Stuboes.s. Second Edition. Eevised and Enlarged. Irl 
lOmo. Es. 7-8. 

Biding for Ladies, with Hints on the Stable. A 
Horse Book. By Mrs. PowEUO’DoxoonuB, Author of “ABj 
on Horseback," “ Ladies on Horseback,” “ Unfairly B’o* 
With 75 Illustrations by A. Ciiaktuey Cor.lsouiiB. El*. 
Printed and Bound. Es. 7-8. ^ 

5 ndian Racing Reminiscences: being Enfertav 
Karratives and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By Cit 
M. H. Hayes. Illustrated with 22 Portraits and 20 Engra' 
Imperial IGmo. Es. G. 

Behind the Bungalow. By E. H. A., Author of “T- 
on my Frontier.” With 42 Illustrations by the Illustrator of 
Tribes on My Frontier.” Second Edition. With Additional 
trations. Imperial IGmo. Cloth. Es, 4-8. 
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